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SIDNEY AND OTHER MEN’S THOUGHT 


By CorRNELL Marcu DowLIN 


Following the close examination of sixteenth-century Italian critics first 
made by the late J. E. Spingarn, it was natural enough for scholars to give 
especial attention to the parallels that existed between the works of the 
Italians and Sidney’s Apology for Poetry. The Platonism and Aristotelian- 
ism of the Apology, which were readily enough recognized, attracted the 
earlier investigators, and Spingarn had opened a new field that promised 
fruitful rewards if cultivated. 

No one need quarrel with the results of Spingarn’s investigations, which 
uncovered a vast number of parallels; nor with his statement that the 
‘Defence of Poesy is a veritable epitome of the literary criticism of the 
Italian Renaissance’, for such a statement claims only that Sidney’s think- 
ing and that of the Italians coincide to a remarkable degree and not that 
Sidney’s theories are derived exclusively or nearly so from the Italians. 
Furthermore, both he and the Italians had before them, in one convenient 
volume, the works of both Plato and Aristotle (both conveniently trans-~ 
lated into Latin for the benefit of Sidney, who certainly was not at ease with 
Greek), and the works of Horace, Cicero, and Quintilian. It would be sur- 
prising if there were not plenty of parallels between the first real English 
critic, once his attention had been directed toward Plato and Aristotle, 
and his Italian predecessors and contemporaries, even if the former had 
never journeyed to Italy. 

Nor can one quarrel with a somewhat stronger statement, made, with 
Sidney principally in mind, by Gregory Smith: 

Whatever objection may be taken to the detailed evidence advanced by enthusi- 

asts for the Italian origin of Elizabethan criticism, there can be no doubt as 

to the validity of the general contention.. 


! Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1899), p. 268. 
2 Elizabethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), I, Ixxviii. 
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For Sidney was a Renaissance man, a Protestant, a denier of the medieval 
principle of authority. That he should be aware of, and eager to learn, the 
theories and principles of his contemporaries can be assumed, a virtue that 
he might easily absorb in part from his reading of Italian criticism, in 
which we find comparatively little of the slavish Aristotelianism of the next 
century. The Italians were willing to disagree with Greek authority, if only 
in defending poetry against Plato or in contradicting Aristotle’s pronounce- 
ment that tragedy was of a higher order of literary art than the epic. 

But we may find fault with other statements made by ‘enthusiasts for the 
Italian origin of English criticism’. These are statements which too casually 
assign an Italian source for any parallels that appear in the Apology, state- 
ments which indicate that Sidney was a careless reader, and statements 
which explicitly portray him as an unoriginal thinker, i.e. as no thinker at 
all, such as: 

The direct origin of most of the ideas [in An Apology for Poetry], so far as one 

can see, is purely Italian. Sidney contributed little except sincere feeling, a 

winning manner, and apt illustration.' 


Or to take another example : 


The unique feature [of the Apology] is the skill with which he selects and 
harmonizes the most representative ideas of the best thinkers, and with a view 
to the purposes of debate moulds them into the form of the classical oration. 
The originality is artistic, not philosophical. . . . He is not so much a thinker 
as a persuasive advocate of other men’s thought.* 


Granted that any disagreement with either of these assertions may con- 
cern merely the proper degree of emphasis, one dare point out that the 
same might be said of almost any one of the Italian critics with equal 
propriety—save for the tribute to Sidney’s unusual literary gifts. Indeed 
more than oneof them lacks the ability to harmonize his borrowed thoughts, 
and few to a greater degree than Minturno, whom the second writer quoted 
above greatly admires, as we shall see later, and who that same writer 
believes provided virtually all of Sidney’s theories concerning poetry. 

In an attempt to refurbish Sidney’s reputation as a thinker, let us 
examine a single sentence from the Apology and some of the careless 
remarks that have been made concerning it: 

For Xenophon, who did imitate so excellently as to giue vs effigiem iusti 

imperi, rtraiture of a iust Empire vnder the name of Cyrus (as Cicero 

— of him), made therein an absolute heroicall Poem ; so did Heliodorus in 

a inuention of that picture of loue in Theagines and Cariclea ; and yet 
writ in Prose.3 


t J. S. P. Tatlock, ‘Bernardo Tasso and Sidney’, Jtalica, XII (1935), 78. | 78. 
2 Kenneth O. Myrick, Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman (Harvard University 
7 19 5); pp. ‘dion 
mith, I, 1 
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This sentence is one of the most important in the Apology, for it contains 
a large portion of Sidney’s fundamental theory of the function of poetry, 
which is that, instead of making verses, the poet invents fictions and 
moving representations of what is good or bad and thereby induces man-.— 
kind to live a virtuous life. It is also important because it is echoed by 
many of Sidney’s contemporaries and successors, and undoubtedly 
exercised a great influence on later English criticism and literature itself. 
The origin of any of the ideas that it contains should therefore be of 
interest. 

Of this reference to Heliodorus’s romance Gregory Smith says : ‘Prob- 
ably borrowed from Scaliger, who also instances Theagines and Cariclea as 
an epic in prose’. And much the same statement had been made a few 
years before by J. E. Spingarn: 

The remark of Cervantes in Don Quixote, that epics can be written in prose as 


well as in verse, is well known; and Julius Cesar Scaliger speaks of Helio- 
dorus’s romance as a model epic.3 


SS —SK ra CO.) lone 


and still another, in language curiously similar to Smith’s, by George 
Saintsbury, who, while noting that Scaliger had insisted on verse as essen- 
tial to poetry, said that the learned Italian ‘instances the A’thiopica as a 
perfect epic’ and praised him for not being rigidly consistent ; that is, for 
regarding the 4’thiopica as an epic even while insisting that verse is the 
distinguishing characteristic of poetry.‘ 

But Scaliger did not say that the 4thiopica was a perfect epic. In a 
paragraph on the structure of epic poems, he lays down two closely 
related rules : (1) that one should not begin ab ovo and (2) that the narrative 
should not be led along a direct path, lest tedium result.5 Scaliger elabor- 
ates the latter rule, cites a passage in the 4neid that illustrates both this 
rule and the former one (priori lege), then adds: 


You have the latter [hanc] most splendid method of construction in the 
‘Ethiopian history of Heliodorus. Which book, I believe, ought to be read 
very carefully by the epic poet because it offers him the best example.°® 


* What is lacking in this sentence is supplied by the closely related one that follows 
almost immediately : ‘But it is that fayning notable images of vertues, vices, or what els, 
bor) that delightfull teaching, which must be the right describing note to know a Poet by.’ 


2 Tbid., 

3 Lit. trie Ps ‘the Ren., 

4 History a # Criticism nt _ Taste in Europe (New York, 1902), II, 77. 

5 Poetices i Septem, sth ed. (1617), III, 95 (p. 331): ‘Altera lex: Non recto tramite 
ducendam narrationem, ne tedium pariatur’. One is rather surprised to discover that 
F. M. Padelford translates this portion of wees * as follows: “The precept of Horace to 
begin ab ovo is by no means to be followed. . Asecond rule: Do not repeat and double 
on your tracks’. Select Translations from Sealiger’ 's Poetics (New York, 1905), P. 54. 

° Ibid., p. 332. Scaliger’s exact words are : ‘Hanc disponendi rationem sp 1am 





habes in ica historia Heliodori. Quem librum epico Poetz censeo cbegracheainnt 
legendi, ac quasi pro optimo exemplari sibi proponendum’, 
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Now it should be fairly evident that there is a considerable difference 
between Scaliger’s praise of the structure of Theagines and Cariclea—and 
but one aspect of its structure at that—and Sidney’s assertion that the 
romance is an ‘absolute heroicall Poem . . . yet . . . in Prose’. Yet only 
two scholars, it seems, have observed the limited nature of Scaliger’s 
remark. One of these is Mr. Kenneth O. Myrick, who at a fairly recent 
date wrote : ‘For the romance of Heliodorus is cited by Scaliger as a model 
of epic structure.”' But this author says nothing of the earlier, incorrect 
statements concerning the passage in Scaliger, and furthermore, his own 
remark is buried in a paragraph which deviously takes us from Scaliger, 
who regarded verse as essential to poetry, to Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, who 
explicitly states the opposite, to Minturno, Mr. Myrick’s favourite Italian, 
from whom, we are to believe, Sidney took virtually all of his theories of 
the heroic poem. Mr. Myrick’s paragraph is devoted to the differences 
between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ versions of the Arcadia and to the way in 
which these differences can be made to show Sidney’s indebtedness to the 
Italians, especially Minturno. It is unlikely that it will correct the faulty 
impressions resulting from earlier misstatements; and if it in any way 
alters faulty impressions, it substitutes for them an improper emphasis on 
Minturno, as the present article will later attempt to demonstrate. 

The second of the two scholars just referred to is Mr. Allan H. Gilbert, 
the most recent editor of Sidney’s critical essay. His annotation on Sidney’s 
reference to Theagines and Cariclea reads : 

Scaliger praises its pads awry and adds: ‘I hold the opinion that this book 

should be very peas | read by the epic poet and that he should set it before 

himself as a most excellent example’.* 

This statement, if somewhat broad, is correct; yet it might lead to false 

inferences, especially if such remarks as those by Spingarn, Saintsbury, 

and Smith were in the reader’s mind; and it would appear that those 

remarks had coloured Mr. Gilbert’s own thinking, for in another place he 

tells us: ‘Scaliger . . . thought of Theagines and Cariclea . . . as an 

epic’,3 a remark that needs plenty of qualification. Certainly the import- 
. cit., 112. 

as cer Sion: Pt sap Ba Tt ae Rik at an 
, but the tone of Sidney’s remarks . and the opinions of other scholars suggest 

that he is speaking from his own knowledge. See Kenneth O. Myrick, Sidney as a Literary 

‘ This should not mean merely that Sidney had read Heliodorus, which is 
rag pt gy Sg ogee po 
Collins’s belief that the references to 7) and Cariclea in the Apology are sufficient 


evidence of Sidney’s having read Heliodorus (The Greek Romances in Elizabethan 
Fiction, New York, 1912, p and E. = Baker, who calls Sidney ‘an 


fe 


i 


08, n. 14); 
admiring student of Heliodorus’ \eolanetn of of ‘Sidney’s debt to Heliodorus for 
his vast and complicated structural scheme’. History Of the nglish Novel (London, 1929), 
II, 54, 87. 3 Op. cit., p. 580 
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ance of Sidney’s statement that the Cyropedia and the A’thiopica are 
poems though in prose requires us to examine with somewhat more care 
than has yet been evinced in print just how much Sidney may have owed 
to Scaliger. Furthermore, a too ready acceptance of Scaliger as the source 
implies that Sidney was a casual, if not careless reader, using in his defence 
of poetry whatever came to his hand. But he was not a careless reader. 
Unlike Gorgias and the other rhetoricians whom Plato attacked, Sidney 
did not attempt merely to win his case; he wished to win his case on 
sound grounds, and to do so he carefully examined critical theories, 
ancient and modern, with an independence of thought that contrasts 
favourably with that of many of the Italian critics of his day. 

Did Sidney get his belief that Theagines and Cariclea was an epic though 
in prose from Scaliger? No one can say for sure, of course. The mind being 
what it is, a dimming recollection of Scaliger’s irrelevant juxtaposition of 
the Athiopica and the epic—that is, irrelevant to Sidney’s purpose, which 
was to prove that poetry contains edifying and emotionally effective 
images which delightfully inculcate right conduct—may have led to 
Sidney’s statement, for a keen intelligence needs only a hint, however 
little to the point. But Sidney’s recollection of Scaliger’s book was not 
hazy. So many passages in the Apology closely parallel the Italian treatise 
or are exact quotations that it can be agreed that Sidney must have had the 
Poetices before him as he wrote.' 

Sidney, however, did more than accurately record what Scaliger had 
written. At least one passage in the Apology indicates that Sidney studi- 
ously weighed what he read. He was aware, of course, that Scaliger 
regarded verse as a necessary part of poetry, for although he himself denies 
the necessity of ‘versing’, he says : ‘But yet presuppose it were inseparable 
(as indeede it seemeth Scaliger iudgeth). . . .’ Because Scaliger is ordi- 
narily represented as insisting without qualification that verse is essential 
to poetry,? that ‘as indeede it seemeth’ should make us pause; and if we 
turn to the passage in Scaliger which Sidney undoubtedly had in mind, we 
find that an obscure qualification does appear there. The original words of 
Scaliger’s well-known statement that poets are makers of verses rather than 
of fictions read: ‘Poete igitur nomen non a fingendo, vt putarunt, quia 
fictis vteretur : sed initio 4 faciendo versu dictum est’.3 The qualification 
lies in the words ‘initio . . . dictum est’: ‘in the beginning . . . was 
called’, not ‘from the beginning . . . has been called’.4 


* On the books that Sidney must have had before him see Marcus Selden Goldman, 
Sir Philip Sidney and the ‘Arcadia’, University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, XVII (1934), Nos. 1-2, p. 68, n. 48. 

* See Saintsbury, History of Criticism, I1, 77. 3 Poetices, I, ii (ed. cit. p. 6). 


* Saintsbury misses this point entirely. His History of Criticism merely tells us without 
documentation that for iger verse was the material of poetry. Then in his Loci Critici 
New. York, 1903, p. 87) he translates the passage from the Poetices as follows : “The name 
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Now if Sidney was careful enough to notice Scaliger’s qualification in 
this passage, it is probable that he got from the passage concerning the 
4Ethiopica and epic poets only what was conveyed by Scaliger’s own words. 
He would realize, therefore, that Scaliger, far from regarding Theagines and 
Cariclea as a perfect epic, had merely praised its structure—and not its 
structure generally but only its structure as it conformed to Scaliger’s 
second rule: not to tell the story in a straight line. It would hardly seem, 
then, that Sidney’s remark about the Cyropedia and Theagines and 
Cariclea and epics in prose reveals any significant debt to Scaliger. Ob- 
viously, so far as this Italian critic is concerned, Sidney’s remark on the 
Ethiopica is entirely original.' 

No Italian critic other than Scaliger seems to have put into print during 
Sidney’s life any statement linking Theagines and Cariclea with epic poetry. 
But the romance is mentioned, and in connection with epic theory, in 
Tasso’s Discorsi dell’ Arte Poetica, which, although not published until 
1587, had been written before Sidney’s trip to Italy, and Sidney may 
therefore have seen it.? In this work Tasso says : ‘Io non nieghi che poema 
eroico non si potesse formare di accidenti meno magnifici, quali sono gli 
amori di Florio, e quelli di Teagene e di Cariclea’.3 But Tasso does not say 
that Heliodorus’s romance is an epic—only that its material would be 
suitable. Furthermore, although the Platonic principle of perfect patterns 
is prominent in Tasso’s thought and practice, the passage just quoted is 
not concerned with ‘ideal feigning’ but with the suitability of love as 
subject matter and with the degree of magnificence necessary in an epic. 
And obviously, of course, Tasso never considers the possibility of an epic’s 
being written in prose.‘ 

We are not directly concerned here with Italian criticism that Sidney 
could not have been familiar with. Nevertheless, it will pay us to note what 
Tasso had to say in his later Discorsi del Poema Eroico (written just before 
its publication in 1594) because we shall see how remarkably ahead of his 
time Sidney was, at least as far as Tasso was concerned. In this later work 
Tasso again mentions Theagines and Cariclea, this time in a list of amorous 
pr he a og ay as men have thought, drawn from his being a * ‘maker’’ in the sense 

y Berg vec ar oo his being a maker of verses’. See also Frederick M. Padelford’s 


: Sarnath kovds batt tateah ob i> sth ths veiled tena off the Arvadie. Having 
pes er pond gr taylan ay Oy mony a te to present) that the ‘old’ Arcadia was in 
od Sealiger’s advice by re-weaving his romance 


J. 8. P. Tatlock insists td Sidney was intimate with the Tassos and their circle in 
Venice in 1574. ‘Bernardo Tasso and Sidney’, Jtalica, X11 (1935), 74-80. 


4 Sidney’s acceptance of a ‘sugred invention of a of love’ as ic in the highest 
degree may indicate a debt to Tasso, or at least to 4 hed y. We may observe, 
however, thet Sidney must have been conscious of Gosson’ st on amorous ts 
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subjects suitable for a heroic poem that includes the stories of Hero and 
Leander, Clitophon and Leucippe, and Floris and Blanchefleur.t Again 
the implication is clear that a poet must employ verse. Indeed, just two 
pages ahead he makes a nice distinction between modern poets and those 
Spanish writers (scrittori) such as the author of the Amadis ‘who wrote 
stories in their native language without any obligation of rhyme’.? Here it. 
is surely worth observing that Sidney, by borrowing in the Arcadia from 
Achilles Tatius’s Clitophon and Leucippe and by referring in the Apology to 
Amadis of Gaul as a heroic poem though far from perfect,3 clearly antici- 
pates an Italian critic who is never given the niggardly praise of being 
‘a persuasive advocate of other men’s thought’. 

In his later treatise Tasso also mentions the Cyropedia, and in terms that 
very nearly coincide with Sidney’s conception of poetry, though without 
any indication that verse is not necessary : 

The same doctrine or the same artifice of blending the true with the false or 
the feigned can be learned from Horace and from Plutarch in the first part 
of his life of Theseus . . . and from Xenophon in his Cyrus. And although 
the latter was not a poet but a philosopher and historian, nevertheless in 
being concerned with the universal and the ideal he resembled the poets 
more closely than the historians.4 


Here we see that Sidney and Tasso have the same attitude toward ‘ideal 
feigning’. Tasso, however, still will not divorce verse from poetic com- 
position. On the Continent an unequivocal separation of the two had to 
wait for Vauquelin, who, save for Sidney, was the first to assert flatly that 
such idealized prose narratives as the 4thiopica were poems. 

Earlier Italians than Tasso had something to say of the Cyropedia, and 
one of these is Giraldi Cintio, whose reference to Xenophon Sidney may 
have known. Commenting on Horace’s rule not to begin ab ovo, Giraldi 
says : 

This precept agrees then with those of Aristotle’s Poetics and with the example 

of those good poets who have undertaken to write a poem about a single 

action. But I do not believe, therefore, if a good poet should attempt to put 
together the deeds of Hercules or of Theseus . . . and should wish to de- 
scribe the whole life and all the illustrious actions of one or the other of them in 
order to place before the eyes of whoever would read it one honoured and 
praiseworthy life of a valorous man, as did Xenophon for Cyrus in his Pedia 

. . . that it would be improper for him to begin at the beginning of that life 

and carry it through to the end ; for it would not be without splendour of com- 

position and without pleasure and profit to whoever should read it. For if we 
gladly read in prose the life of Themistocles, of Coriolanus, of Romulus, of 


2 Ibid., 54-55. 


' Ibid., 56. 
3 Smith, I, 173. 
4 Discorsi, 11, 67. It is especially interesting to compare Tasso’s reference to Plutarch 
with the following from the Apology : ‘And who reades Plutarchs eyther historie or philo- 
es trymmeth both theyr garments with gards of Poesie’. Smith, I, 192 


sophy shall finde 
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Theseus, and of other excellent men, should it be less pleasing and less 

profitable to read it composed in verse by a noble and wise poet?! 

But even though Sidney probably had read Giraldi’s Discorsi, he could 
hardly have been indebted to this passage. For not only does its author 
assume that poetry must be in verse, but he is not at all concerned with 
‘ideal feigning’. He is here arguing that one may begin ab ovo, and Sidney, 
both in precept and practice, held to the opposite. 

Of course, Sidney, in stating that the Cyropedia was an absolute heroical 
poem though in prose because it contains ‘the portraiture of a iust Empire’, 
named Cicero and quoted his phrase, ‘effigiem iusti imperit’,3 but Sidney 
could hardly have got from Cicero’s letter to his younger brother the idea 
that the invention of perfect patterns rather than verse making was the 
function of the poet, for the passage in which the phrase appears merely 
remarks that the Cyropedia, which is written not in accordance with the 
truth of history, but to exhibit a representation of a just government, is a 
book the statesman should know thoroughly. Before Sidney would call it a 
poem, he would have to believe that the writing of fiction is the poet’s 
function, and this idea is lacking in Cicero. 

No editor of the Apologys has yet mentioned Robortelli as a source for 
Sidney’s ideas, yet in this Italian’s commentary on Aristotle’s Poetics we 
find the Cyropedia referred to as an example of poetic feigning and, 
almost in juxtaposition, the pronouncement that imitation or feigning, not 
verse, constitutes poetry. The allusion to the Cyropedia appears in the 
following passage : 

The poet ought to narrate everything as it could have happened or ought to 

have happened ; it is clear, therefore, that the poet should not insist on truth, 

for if he narrates in that manner he must invent for himself, just like Xenophon 
in describing long ago King Cyrus, not as he was but as he could be, or the 
best king ought to be.5 
This is Sidney’s doctrine precisely, save for the explicit denial that verse 
is an essential, and this denial shortly appears in Robortelli’s commentary : 
‘Imitation alone is poetry : metre alone is not’.® 

No Italian critic, it seems, has so flatly asserted that imitation or feigning 
is the one essential in poetry.7 Aristotle had denied that versifying alone 

 Discorsi intorno al Comporre de i Romanzi, delle Comedie, e delle Tragedie (Venice, 
1554), pp. 19-20. = 

2? In ‘new’ Arcadia, not the ‘old’, of course. 3 Ad Quintum Fratrem, |, viii, 23. 

4 Nor other commentator, so far as I can determine. 

5 Francisco Robortelli, Jn Librum Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Explicationes (Basel, 1555), 
p. 76. ‘Poeta debet omnia narrare, sicuti fieri potuerint, uel debuerint, patet igitur poet4 
non insistere ueritati, n& si eo narrat modo, cdfingat ex se ipso necesse est : sicuti Xenophon 
——- Cyro rege describendo, non qualis fuit sed qualis esse oxy debuit optimus 
7 1am aware that I have here made ‘feigning’ a synonym for ‘ietatiaa® Uanone cannot 


read Aristotelian criticism, whether the Poetics itself or the works of the Italians, without 
realizing that the concepts are used interchangeably, principally, it would seem, in accord- 
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constituted poetry, but he did not assert the converse—that imitation alone 
did—and in the Italians we are likely to find only timid suggestions that 
imitation is the more important; and in none is this more clearly to be 
seen than in Minturno, who Mr. Myrick asserts is the source for Sidney’s 
forthright belief that verse is ‘but an ornament and no cause to Poetry, sith 
there haue beene many most excellent Poets that neuer versified’.* 

Since Mr. Myrick has more to say than others concerning Sidney’s 
rejection of verse as a ‘cause to poetry’, let us turn to him before we con- 
sider the rival claims of Aristotle, Robortelli, and Minturno. After telling 
us that Sidney went beyond Minturno and Castelvetro and the body of 
Italian critics in declaring categorically that one may be a poet without 
versing, he says: 

The logic of Sidney’s position appears unanswerable. For if the essence of 


is, as Minturno says, imitation, or fiction, rather than verse, how can 
he classify such fictitious works as those of Heliodorus and Xenophon, except 


as poetry ? 

Minturno does emphasize imitation and fiction, though where he says 
it is the essence of poetry, Mr. Myrick does not reveal, for his remarks are 
not documented. Certainly it is not in the passage where Minturno asserts : 

Wherefore, since it must be granted that ancient times were learned and 


ance with purely he pv considerations. As everyone is aware, Aristotle’s use of pipnots 
is not clear cut, Sidney undoubtedly thought of imitation and feigning as the same, as 

n ‘Mimesis, that is to say . . . counterfetting, or figuring foorth’. Smith, I, 158. If any 
distinction existed in the minds of Renaissance critics, imitation was the tool ; feigning or 
‘making’ was the use the tool was put to. 

* Smith, I, 159-60. 

2 Sidney as a Literary Craftsman, p. 118. Actually, however, Castelvetro did say that 
one may be a poet without versing—or to be more precise, that a fictitious story in prose 
is a poem—and he said it as explicitly as one might wish. Commenting on Aristotle’s 
statement that poétry and history differ in that one relates what has happened, the other 
what may happen (Poetics, IX, i), he says: “The possibility of agreeable events, therefore, 
which is the subject of poetry, ‘and its proper material, and the truth of past events, which 
is the subject of history, and its proper material, distinguish the one from the other. And 
this is the essential di erence, and not what some have said, that history is distinguished 
from poetry by having a prose fable, and that poetry is distinguished from history by 
having a fable in verse. . . . Just as Herodotus’s history if composed in verse would con- 
tinue to be history and not become poetry, so on the other hand the Electra of Sophocles, 
if it were composed in prose would continue to be poetry, nor would become history. 
Poetica d’ Aristotele Vulgarizzata et Sposta (Basel, 1576), pp. 189-90. However, elsewhere, 
he contradicts this by asserting that epic and tragedy cannot be in prose. Jbid., e-. Bp. 20, 23. 
Aristotle, it should be observed, did not state the converse of his proposition t verse 
alone does not constitute poetry. (On this see S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry 
and Fine Art [London, 1895], pp. 134-5.) Of course, the converse is strongly implied, but 
not so strongly as Butcher’s translation (‘the true difference is’) suggests. The original 
reads: aAAa To duagépa, which Allessandro de’ Pazzi renders: ‘sed hoc differunt’. 
Aristotelis . a, Simon Grynaeus, ed. (Basel, 1538), II, 453. Castelvetro (and 
Robortelli, as we have already observed) did state the converse, but Minturno’s treatment 
of the passage in question goes no further than the original proposition: ‘Nam etiam si 
uersibus, que narrauit Liuius, exponas, historiam tamen, non poema conficias’. De Poeta, 
p. 123. Obvious! logic permits a term to be defined by means of more than one difference, 
and neither pee nor hoc warrants our reading ‘the one difference’. Furthermore, we 


should observe that history, and not any kind of composition, is here being compared with 
poetry. 
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elegant, and indeed no other kind of writing than Poetry then flourished, one 

must insist that, whatever matter was to be set forth, it had to be made agree- 

able by means of verses." 
Nor is it in the passage where we are told that a poet is one 

who can correctly be defined as a man accomplished in utterance and expert 

in imitation, one who, whatever has been be can set it forth eloquently 

and prudently in the ‘best verses and . ly fashion all that does not 
escape imitation, so that he can add admiration to delight and profit. 

At the most we can say here that Minturno only emphasizes imitation 
and fiction ; and if but the degree of emphasis given to imitation is in ques- 
tion, we can find plenty of that in Plato and Aristotle. No one doubts that 
Sidney had read Minturno’s De Poeta, but no one doubts that he had also 
read Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Poetics. Sidney may have known little 
Greek, but the complete works of both Plato and Aristotle, as has been 
remarked above, were conveniently at hand in one-volume Latin transla- 
tions. One of these was Marsilio Ficino’s celebrated translation of Plato’s 
works, revised by Simon Grynaeus and published in Venice in 1556. The 
other was Grynaeus’s edition of the works of Aristotle, published in Basel 
in 1538.3 One can be pretty confident that Sidney knew both of these works, 
especially the latter, which contains a life of Aristotle by Philip Melancthon, 
the idol of Sidney’s friend Languet. 

And if we wish to find emphasis upon imitation and fiction, we shall 
come upon plenty of it in these translations, where statements about imita- 
tion or poesis are likely to employ the words imitatio, imitari, or fingere or 
its compounds. Some interesting examples from Ficino’s version of the 
Republic are: ‘Siquis possit ambo perficere, & id quod in imitationem 
cadit, & eius simulacri, nunquid eum putas in simulacris fingendis immora- 
turfi?’s ‘Imitatio verd poete haud ad hoc intendit, vt huic animi nature 
sua sapientia placeat, si vulgd sit placitura, sed querulum animi morem 
variumq obseruat, qui imitatione facilé possit effiingi.’s One who was 
familiar with the Republic must have been fairly well aware of the import- 
ance of imitation and feigning in poetic art 

But these words are even more conspicuous, as we would guess, in the 
Latin version of the Poetics. The following phrases and sentences are all 
taken from the first page of Pazzi’s translation of the Poetics as it appears 
concedendum nee slid scibend penn, gue Poticu in igre, fra Sienenten on, 


—- de re esset aliquid 

® «» P- 79... . qui recté definiri re ba uir eae dicendi, atque o imitandi peritus, 
qui quodcunque fuerit, id Gostbes optimis copiosé, ac prudenter exponere, 
atque . , probed ; effingere omne id queat, * maps imitationem non fugiat, 
ut cum admiratione delectationem utilitem4; afferre possit. 

3 The pagination of this book is for two volumes, but the copy in the Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania is bound in one volume, in elaborately tooled contemporary 
vellum. It is not an impossibly bulky book 

4 Rep., X (5992) ; Ficini, p. 4490. 5 Rep., X (605a); Ficino, p. 4514. 
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in Grynaeus’s edition of Aristotle’s works. On this page the word imitatio 
(or imitari) appears seventeen times and on it also appears the well-known 
statement that Homer and Empedocles have nothing in common except 
the metre and that therefore the former should be called a poet, the latter 
a physicist :* ‘metro fingere’; ‘non quidem secundum imitationem, sed 
communiter secundum metrum’ ; ‘necesse est (quod etiam pictores facitit) 
uel meliores, uel similes uel deteriores, imitari. Polygnotus qdé meliores, 
Pauson deteriores, Dionysius ueré similes effingebat’; ‘Homerus prestantes 
effingit’. Here certainly is much evidence of the importance of imitation 
and feigning rather than of metre as a ‘cause to poetry’, even though there 
is no outright exclusion of verse as an essential. 

However, before we dismiss Minturno, it will pay us to examine a 
rather extended passage in his De Poeta which echoes much that appears 
in this part of the Poetics. In discussing the various kinds of poetry, 
Minturno tells us: 


Of the various poets, moreover, the epic poets imitate what they are concerned 
with by means of unadorned verses ; that is, with words and metres without 
singing and dancing; and just as there are many varieties of metres, so they 
compose an intermingled poem by means of a mixture of metres and a simple 
poem by means of a single kind. Hence, then, there arise many different kinds 
of poets. For some combine elegiac verses with imitation, some the iambic, 
some hexameters, some still other verses. And varied names result from this 
variety of metre, not from the diverse method of imitating. So that some 
individually are called iambic poets, or elegiac, or epic. Who, though they 
write about medicine or music, get their name not from their subject matter 
but from the metre that they employ in setting forth that material. And this, 
in my opinion, is not correct, since the name of poet, in that his strength lies in 
feigning, should be derived from what is feigned ; so that one who does not use 
imitation should by no means correctly be called by that name. Because, except 
for the verse, nothing is common between Homer and Empedocles, in all 
justice the former should indeed be called a poet, the latter a physicist rather 
than a poet. And so, whether they write in verse of one kind, like that very 
Empedocles, or of many kinds, like Cheremon, who from a varied scheme of 
all metres produced an intermingled poem, unless they imitate, none will be _ 
called poets. There are both the Socratic dialogues and those of Alexamenes, 
who certainly by means of speech alone feigned the manners of many and 
temperament and doctrine. But unless you reckon them among the epic poets, 
there will assuredly be no name which, with the mimes that Xenarchus or 
Sophron wrote, you will find common with the former. And not, indeed, with 
the iambic poets, nor with the elegiac, nor if there is any other kind of this 
sort of imitating. For although they are correctly and particularly poets who 
in metres feign the actions of men or the Gods, nevertheless, by this name are 
known both whoever imitate by means of speech, either in verse or prose, and 
those who by means of verses expound without imitation anything whatever. 
All of whom, provided they use neither song nor dance, it will be permitted 
for us to call epic poets. And especially if this name is bestowed on those who 
* Poetics, 1, viii; Grynaeus, II, 449. 
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compose a poem in heroic verse. Moreover, both they who produce tragedies 

and comedies do indeed use verses and songs and the dance; and in a like 

manner, moreover, both dithyrambic and lyric poets. But in this they differ: 
that the former use all these in one composition. The tragic poets in truth and 
likewise the comic poets use them separately and in their proper places. 

Wherefore this will be the difference between those poets who use imitation: 

that there be one kind of epic poets because they imitate merely with un- 

adorned , and that either in prose or restricted by metre and feet. The 

other kind because they join song and dance to metrical language. * 

One may suppose that any modern reader will be somewhat confused by 
this passage. In it we find (1) that the epic poets use verse and sometimes 
employ a variety of metres in the same poem, a strange statement in a work 
that generally seems to consider Homer and Vergil the great exemplars of 
the epic; (2) that (apparently for want of a better name) the Socratic 
dialogues and those of Alexamenes may be classed as epics with the mimes 
of Sophron and Xenarchus, all of which must strike the reader as being 
forms of dramatic rather than of narrative composition ; (3) that the term 
‘epic’ may be applied to any poet who imitates, whether in prose or verse ; 
and to a writer who does not imitate, provided he uses verse, especially 
heroic verse; and (4) that it is Minturno’s own opinion (expressed by 
“Vopiscus’, who in Book I of De Poeta seems to carry the weight of the dis- 
cussion) that only they are truly poets who use metre and imitate the actions 
of gods and men. — 

Granted that the passage attempts to distinguish between generally 
received opinion and that of Minturno himself, a modern reader will find 
plenty to confuse him. And one can hardly doubt that Sidney would have 
been confused, especially if his notion of what constituted an epic was, as 
hardly can be doubted, the same as is found in Thomas Cooper’s Thesaurus 
Lingua Romane ©& Britannica (London, 1578), which defines ‘epic’ as 
follows : ‘Epicus, pen [ulta]. cor [repta]. Adiect vt. Poeta Epicus, Id est 
heroicus. Ci. Epicum poema. Cic. Written in hexameter verses’. Even if 
this definition might indicate any composition in hexameters, includ- 
ing Empedocles’s fragment, which Minturno here says is a work on 
physics rather than a poem, but which he later calls an epic along with 
Lucretius’s De Rerum Natura, we can hardly doubt that Minturno’s 
scholarly backing and filling between the respective merits of imitation 
and verse, feigning and philosophic exposition, had little appeal for Sidney, 
and we can easily guess why the Apology for Poetry fails to use the word 

* De Poeta, pp. 26-27. Because Minturno’s treatise is not generally available, | regret 
that space does not it my reproducing the original. I believe, however, that my 
translation is exact, if inelegant. 

_? Mbid., p. 105. Here Minturno says that epic poetry (the generic term) is of three 
kinds: heroic poetry, the highest ; epic ry the middle, which includes the works of 


‘learned teachers such as Empedocles Lucretius’ ; and pastoral poetry, the lowest. The 
middle kind of epic, of course, does not imitate, but it is in verse. 
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‘epic’ and employs instead ‘heroic poem’. If Sidney was influenced in the 
present instance, we can safely assert that it is a negative influence, 
revealed in his scornful dismissal of such pedantry: ‘Whether they 
{Lucretius, Pontanus, etc., who do not invent] properly be Poets or no let 
Grammarians dispute’. 

It has been remarked above that the passage from Minturno just quoted 
echoes a portion of Aristotle’s Poetics, but if we turn to modern texts or 
translations of the Poetics, we shall find little to help us understand why 
almost any form of composition might, according to Minturno, be called 
an epic. In his introduction, after pointing out that music and dancing 
employ imitation, Aristotle tells us that there is an art that imitates by 
means of language alone, in prose or verse ; and if in verse, in some one 
metre or in a variety of metres. This kind of imitation, he says, has no 
name, for there is no common term for a mime of Sophron or Xenarchus 
and a Socratic dialogue. The passage is familiar, especially because it con- 
tains the assertion that Homer and Empedocles have nothing in common 
except their metre ; that one is a poet, the other a physicist. And anyone 
familiar with it in a modern version may well wonder how Minturno in 
paraphrasing and amplifying it could have produced the results we have 
just observed. But if we turn to the texts of Sidney’s day, we understand, 
even if our admiration for Minturno as an interpreter of Aristotle is not 
increased. In a very literal rendering of Pazzi’s Latin version, as it appears 
in Gryneaus, the passage reads as follows : 


The epic uses only prose speeches or metres, [and] of metres it has used up to 
this time either a mixture of various kinds in one poem or a single kind. For 
we have absolutely nothing else [than ‘epic’] that we might apply in common 
to the mimes of Sophron or Xenarchus or the Socratic dialogues, nor further- 
more, if anyone should have made an imitation in trimeters, elegiac metre or 
in any other such, although men, associating ‘making’ with the metre itself, 
call the latter makers of elegies, the former makers of hexameters: not indeed 
naming the poets according to the imitation but commonly according to the 
metre. For if they produce in metres something on medicine or music,3 they 
indeed are accustomed to name it in this manner. But clearly there is nothing 
common to Homer and Empedocles except the metre; wherefore, certainly, 
the former ought to be called a true poet, the latter a physicist.4 


* Smith, I, 159. 2 Poetics, I, vi-viii. 

3 is now accepted instead of povoixdy, which appears in MS A°. 

4 Grynaeus, II, 449. ‘Nudis autem sermonibus, siue metris solummodo Epopeia 
utitur, metrorum quidem hactenus siue mixtis aliquibus inter se, siue generis eiusdé 
alicuius. Nam quod Sophronis & Xenarchi mimis c6mune dicamus, sermonibusq Socra- 
ticis, aliud prorsus habemus nihil: nec item, si quis trimetris, elegis, alijé ue talibus 
aliquibus imitationem fecerit. Quanquam homines ipsi metro fingere adiungétes, elegorum 
fictores hos, hexametrorum illos nominant: non quidem secundum imitationem, sed 
communiter secundum metrum poétas ipsos appellantes. Etenim si quid medicum, 

i ue numeris efferunt, sané ratione appellare cdsueuerunt. Homero quogq, 
atq Empedocli, nihil plane preter metrum cémune est. quamobrem legitimus quidem 
ille poéta, hic physicus potius quam poéta, meritd uocandus est.’ 
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Perhaps, however, we should be more generous towards Minturno, for 
certainly, if his remarks on epic poetry and its three kinds are confused, the 
passage in the text of the Poetics as it was received in his day is turbid 
enough. But what of Sidney? In contrast to Minturno’s learned timidity, 
we find him boldly asserting that imitation and feigning alone constitute 
poetry, and this the Poetics did not explicitly state any more than did the 
De Poeta. Aristotle did say, at least to his sixteenth-century readers, “The 
epic uses either prose or metres’, but in later passages he also says that epic 
poets use a single metre, which is, of course, the hexameter.' Sidney's 
logic, as Mr. Myrick says, is inescapable, but it is not derived from 
Minturno or from Aristotle. Or if it does come directly from either, 
Sidney exhibited an originality for which he has been given all too little, if 
any, credit. 

Does the foregoing examination of Minturno, Aristotle, and Robortelli 
serve merely to transfer Sidney’s indebtedness from Minturno to Robortelli 
without altering the prevailing belief that the Apology lacks originality? 
Although, as has been said, no editor of Sidney seems to have cited 
Robortelli as a source for ideas in the Apology, there are a number of 
striking parallels, which, however, the present article cannot explore. But 
even if we grant that Sidney was indebted to Robortelli for the belief that 
poets should tell of things that might happen or ought to happen, as 
Xenophon had done, and for the explicit statement that verse alone does 
not constitute poetry but imitation alone does, we can still regard Sidney 
as an original theorizer rather than as merely a ‘persuasive advocate of 
other men’s thought’. 

Robortelli does imply that the Cyropedia is a poem because it contains 
ideal imitation and because imitation is the one essential of poetry. Yet he 
does not say that the Cyropedia is a heroic poem (or even a poem) ; nor 
does his commentary, which is concerned solely with the ancients, contain 
anything to suggest that a romantic sort of narrative like the 4thiopica is a 
heroic poem. In England the point of view expressed by Robortelli, which 
was derived from Aristotle’s comment that Herodotus wrote only versified 
history (Poetics IX, ii) led to the recognition of a new genre, ‘historical 
poetry’. It was not in the form of the classical epic and its principal 
characters need not be heroes ; yet it contained poetic imitation.* Sidney, 
however, in accordance with Aristotle’s principles, wished to keep poetry 

* See Poetics, V, iv; XXIII, i. Castelvetro’s denial that the epic could be written in 
prose (see above, p- 265, n. 2) appears in his comment on Aristotle’s remark about mimes 
and Socratic dialogues : ‘I predetti mimi e ragiomenti non possono essere compresi sotto il 
vocabolo d’epopea, poi che sono scritti in prosa, non essendo, ne potendo essere epopea, 
se non in verso’. Poetica d’ Aristotele, p. 20. 

2 Cf. “The method of a poet historical is not such as of an historiographer’: Spenser’s 


letter to Raleigh annexed to the Faerie Queene. See also ‘Of Historicall Poesie’, chapter 
XIX of Puttenham’s The Arte of English Poesie, Smith, I1, 40-44. 
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and history distinct. Influenced, no doubt, by Giraldi and Castelvetro, who 
recognized that all poetry need not conform to the practices and precepts 
of the ancients ; by Scaliger, who praised the structure of the 4thiopica ; 
and perhaps by Tasso, who considered the love of Theagines and Cariclea 
suitable material for epic poetry, Sidney boldly asserted that the 4thiopica 
was an absolute heroic poem though in prose. Giraldi, however, regarded 
such poems as romanzi rather than true epics; and Castelvetro, even 
though he, unlike Sidney, insisted that delight was the sole purpose of 
poetry, had no great regard for them, primarily because they departed too 
far from historical fact or legend. And all save Robortelli seem unable to 
conceive of poetry’s actually being written in prose. 

There can be no doubt that Sidney himself regarded the Arcadia as a 
heroic poem, just as did many of his contemporaries and successors’ in 
English criticism. In addition we may be confident that he also regarded 
the romances of Achilles Tatius, Montemayor, and Malory, from which 
he borrowed as well as from the Athiopica, as heroic poems. No pooh- 
pooher of the process of definition need assert that what name the Arcadia 
bore is of no significance. Names dignify things, as any semanticist will 
attest. In dignifying such a composition as the Arcadia with the label 
heroic poem, and in giving attractive reasons for so doing, Sidney added 
to the prestige of that kind of narrative, and no matter how unfortunate 
the results may have been in practice, we must admit that they were im- 
portant. 

In reaching his conclusion that edifying prose romances were heroic 
poems, Sidney anticipated an attitude toward prose narrative that did not 
appear in print until after Tasso, and by so doing he revealed a commend- 
able originality. If on the Continent similar results can be observed in the 
pronouncements of Vauquelin and Cervantes and in the long-winded 
romances, we have that much more occasion for hailing Sidney as a 
thinker, for we must recognize that by employing just as rigorously as the 
others the logic of neo-classicism, he arrived at the common goal somewhat 
in advance. If what the Apology contains seems somewhat less than revolu- 
tionary, at least in comparison with Italian treatises, we may properly 
observe that no Italian except Castelvetro made astonishing strides beyond 
the positions taken by his predecessors. Unless we dismiss all of them as 
unoriginal, we may not so dismiss Sidney. 


* See Edwin Greenlaw, ‘Sidney’s Arcadia as an Example of Elizabethan Allegory’, 
Kittredge Anniversary Papers (Boston, 1913), Pp. 327. 








THE PLACE OF ALLEN, CAMPION AND PARSONS 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH PROSE 


By Dom Hivary STEVERT 


In a remarkable article, ‘Blessed Thomas More and the Arrest of Human- 
ism in England’, the late Professor J. S. Phillimore made the following 
suggestion : 

Let me suggest a gee | of the literary history of English for this epoch: 

namely, that there was a bifurcation: a mainstream dammed, and a new cut 
opened; and after the new cut had carried off most of the water, the old stream 
reopened. Dryden is the meeting-point of the two channels. The true main- 
stream of English tradition in prose was in the line of Parsons, Campion, 
Allen and the translators of the Douai and Rheims Bible. These are the in- 
heritors of More. But these admirable writings, proscribed and destroyed by 
the Government of Elizabeth, have remained (such is the obscurantist force of 
ancient prejudice) unknown not merely to the blinkered schoolboy but even to 
many professors and students of literature in our time. 
This remark has been often quoted and the article itself was described by 
Professor R. W. Chambers as ‘brilliant’, but so far as the present writer is 
aware no attempt has yet been made to check or illustrate it. In this article 
I shall take some representative works of the three writers mentioned above 
and attempt a provisional evaluation of their quality as prose-writers. 

Before directly approaching Allen and Parsons it is interesting to note 
that in 1617, Edmund Bolton, a Recusant related to and in some way 
protected by the Duke of Buckingham, could remark—apparently without 
fear of contradiction—that ‘a Princely, grave, and flourishing Peice of 
natural, and exquisite English is Card. Alans Apology said to be: and 
many have commended the Style and Phrase of Father Rob. Pearsons 
highly’. This remark occurs in Bolton’s Hypercritica, a work designed, he 
tells us, to furnish‘a Rule of Judgment for writing or reading our Histories’, 
and which Anthony Hall, a Protestant antiquary, published at Oxford in 
1722 in his edition of the Annals of Nicholas Trivet. More striking still is 
the tribute paid to Parsons by Swift in The Tatler (No. 230, 1710). After 
deploring the neglect of “Wit, Sense, Humour, and Learning which for- 
merly were looked upon as qualifications for a writer’, Swift recommends 
that Simplicity which is the best and truest Ornament of most Things in Life, 
which the politer Ages always aimed at in their Buildings and Dress (Simplex 
munditis) as well as their Productions of Wit. "Tis manifest, that al! new, 
affected Modes of Speech, whether borrowed from the Court, the Town, or the 


! The Dublin Review, vol. cliii, July 1913. 
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Theatre, are the first perishing Parts in any Language, and, as I could prove 
by many Hundred Instances, have been so in ours. The writings of Hooker, 
who was a Country Clergyman, and of Parsons the Jesuit, both in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, are in a Style that, with very few Allowances, would not 
offend any present Reader; much more clear and intelligible than those of Sir 
H. Wotton, Sir Robert Naunton, Osborn, Daniel the Historian, and several 
others who writ later. . . . 


The full title of the book by Allen referred to by Bolton is An Apologie 
and True Declaration of the Institution and endeuours of the two English 
Colleges, the one in Rome, the other now resident in Rhemes: against certaine 
sinister informations given up against the same. The title-page describes the 
book as having been ‘Printed at Mounts in Henault’ and gives the date as 
1581. The following passage is a fair example of the quality and style of 
the book. The context of the argument is the use of ‘private judgement’ by 
Protestants and dishonest evasions in controversy : 


Let them object anything against us, we say to it roundly, this must needes 
be the sense, by comparing other Scriptures to the same: thus such and such a 
Doctor expounde it, thus the fathers interprete it, thus such and such a general 
Councel understande it. If they object against praying for the dead, we give 
them S. Augustines answer to Aerius, and his whole booke de cura pro mortuis: 
if they argue against the honouring of holy Relikes, and Pilgrimage, we answer 
with S. Hieroms wordes against Vigilantius: if they dispute against the invoca- 
tion of Saints, or worshipping the holy Crosse and other memories of Christ or 
his Martyrs, we give them S. Cyrils solution against Julian the Apostata : if they 
dispute against the holy Sacrifice : we appoint them to S. Chrysostoms solution 
upon the Epistle to the Hebrues: . . . and so forth in al cases. 

And yet they wil not yeld, but flee from al Councels and Fathers to their owne 
imaginarie sense of Scriptures, pretending to be tried onely by them, and by 
conferring the sense which liketh them, to the like sense of other places, con- 
ceived alike in their owne imagination. Wherein they are like to the forgers of 
false coynes, that would not have their money tried by the touchstone, but by 
some other peeces, either of true and fine metals, or of some such like forged 
ware as their owne. 

So that it falleth out betwixt us and the Protestants, in such things, as it did 
(by Plutarchs report) about two famous wrestlers in the games of Olympus: of 
which the one being both stronger and nimbler than the other, did often and 
easily give his felow a faire fall, but yet being laid on the ground, he would never 
confesse that it was a fall but by wordes, gestures, and shuffling to and fro, so 
dasled the senses of the standers by, that the victor could not get sentence of his 
side, and therefore he used to say that he could easily overthrow his companion, 
but not stop his mouth, or cause him to confesse so much. Even so we can easily 
(thankes be to God) overthrow the Protestants, but we can not tie their tonges.' 


It now remains to see how Allen’s work compares with commonly 
accepted views of Elizabethan prose. In Saintsbury’s opinion ‘the great 
literary vice of the time was the want of clearness and simplicity’, and he 


' Allen, A ie of the Two Colleges, fol. 63v.-65. In this and subsequent quotations I 
have followed the original spelling and punctuation as closely as necessary. 
18 
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attributes the ‘special defects of the time’ to ‘the want of fluency and ease 
natural to a language which was hardly yet out of leading-strings, but 
endeavouring at independence, the apparent pedantry, the unusual! use of 
words, the inexpert arrangement of sentences and clauses, the obscurity 
which comes, not of imperfect, but of over-elaborate and pregnant 
thought’. To this opinion may be added that of Mr. L. C. Knights, 
‘Elizabethan prose’, he says, ‘is an admirable medium for vivid and 
fanciful description and narrative, but not for exact description ; for folk 
humour, not for wit; for satire and invective (often more violent than the 
occasion demands), not for analysis or logical argument. Its virtue is 
vigour not perspicuity. It misses effects depending upon tone, subtlety, 
and an exact control of tempo and movement. Its significant limitations 
are particularly noticeable in two fields, those of argument and literary 
criticism.’ Finally, three main varieties of sixteenth-century prose are 
usually distinguished, namely, the courtly, which, roughly, may be said 
to be characterized by verbal affectation, exuberance, and excessive strain- 
ing after effect; the plain, of which Tyndale and Latimer are notable 
exponents, and of which a picturesque colloquial effect is an important 
feature; and, lastly, the formal periodic style of which Hooker ic che 
recognized master. 

Now from a number of the defects of Elizabethan prose given by 
Saintsbury, Allen may surely be acquitted. He is free at any rate from 
pedantry, the unusual use of words, and the obscurity which comes from 
over-elaborate and pregnant thought. His place, I suggest, is among those 
who use the plain style, and if we may not give him the title of a master of 
carefully orchestrated sentence-rhythm, we can at least grant him the 
credit of a not inconsiderable amount of clearness and simplicity. It is 
here, I think, that Allen’s chief service to English prose lies : at a time when 
prose style was often exploited quite apart from the value and weight of the 
subject-matter which was being expressed, Allen, a man with deeply felt 
convictions, formed a style which could express what he felt both effec- 
tively and with some measure of artistic distinction. His style is cast chiefly 
in one mould—that of sharply opposed contrasts, but here we have a use 
of antithesis which is the natural and immediate reflection of a mode of 
thought, not, as with Lyly and his followers, the wrenching of subject- 
matter into pointed contrasts which are imposed from without rather than 
felt from within. It was Allen’s purpose to expose the injustice which 
English Catholics suffered and to clear the Seminaries of the charge of 
being seed-beds of treason ; thus the nature of his argument points or leads 
naturally to antithesis : ‘the Catholics suffer this, the Protestants enjoy 


* G. Sai pane share Siete, ed. Sir Hi Craik, vol. i (1893), pp. 424-5- 
2 See ‘Eliza’ Prose’, in Drama and Society in the ¢ of Fonson, p. oo 
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that’, ‘Christ founded a Church and committed to its care a deposit of 
truth which Catholics preserve in its integrity. Protestants, on the other 
hand, dispute the very essentials of the Creed’, The argument is seldom 
subtle, but within its limits it can hardly be denied point and vigour. Its 
manner is hortatery rather than expositive, and it is probably for this 
reason that the numerous clauses with which Allen qualifies his main clause 
seldom get out of hand. It is difficult to imagine anyone speaking Lyly’s 
elaborate antitheses ; Allen’s, on the other hand, have the rhythm of pulpit 
declamation behind them, and his addresses, as the following extract will 
show, are not without a sense of balance and organized rhythm: 

The very duety of our Priesthood, the zeale of God, and the honour and respect 
of your Princely state, move us in al loyal humilitie to warne your Majestie of that, 
which being necessarie to your owne, and the whole Realmes eternal good, may 
not, nor can not (in that preeminent height of dignitie and contrarie lawes) be 
told your Majestie at home: most humbly upon our knees desiring pardon for 
our plainesse and sinceritie, for his sake, of whom you also and al earthly Princes 
must ask pardon for your sinnes.* 

Yet it must be confessed that there is a stiffness and heaviness in Allen’s 
prose which sometimes brings it dangerously close to monotony. Mr. L. C. 
Knights’s words have here a special relevance, for Allen’s style certainly 
‘misses effects depending upon tone, subtlety, and an exact control of 
tempo and movement’. We may then conclude this survey of Allen’s 
‘Apologie of two Colleges’ by placing vigour and a fair measure of sim- 
plicity among his assets, but a certain inflexibility among his defects. It 
may well be, however, that his positive qualities outweigh his deficiencies : 
at a time when extravagance was dangerously prevalent in English prose 
Allen’s example of forceful simplicity may have checked exuberance. It is 
here that the curious matter-of-fact tone of Bolton’s praise of Allen may 
be deeply significant: when a thing can be taken for granted there is no 
need to emphasize, though later, when certain factors have been overlooked 
or forgotten, posterity may be considerably puzzled and forced back upon 
the difficult task of conjecture for an explanation. But to establish what I 
can here only suggest would require a book rather than an article. Before 
leaving Allen we may note that the prose of his fellow refugee, the Jesuit 
Robert Persons or Parsons, is strong in the very place where Allen’s is 
defective, for perhaps the chief characteristic of the Jesuif’s style is ease 
and flexibility. It will be convenient, however, to postpone the study of 
Parsons until we have considered the work of Edmund Campion, whose 
place, chronologically, is between Allen and Parsons. 

Any appraisal of Campion as a writer of English prose is at once faced 
with the difficulty of finding an adequate basis for evaluation, for with the 
exception of his History of Ireland and certain letters the bulk of his work 


1 Op. cit., f. 49. 
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is in Latin. Even the History of England is less substantial than its title 
implies, for, as Richard Stanyhurst (who published it for the first time in 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1586~7) points out, it consists of ‘certain brief 
notes’ which offer us but a ‘fine abridgement . . . huddled up in haste 

. roughly hewed rather than smoothly planed’. As prose the History 
suffers the inevitable disadvantages of being an abridgement: it offers us 
separate sentence-units revealing much subtlety, humour and critical 
acumen, but no organized general structure. The parts are greater than the 
whole. Yet as a series of detached observations and judgements, expressed 
pithily and with considerable point and racy vigour, the work often 
reaches a high level. The following passage is a fair example of Campion’s 
humour and critical good sense : 

The honourable Historian Titus Livius, yeeldeth certaine priviledge to 
antiquitie, and will have it held excused, if percase for advancement of their 
Citties, they straine a point of truth, and derive a first foundation from one or 
other, of their supposed Gods : wherefore though I can no lesse doe than reject 
a fable concerning the arrivall of Noes Neece into this Island, yet this kinde of 
forgery being somewhat universall, seeing every Chronicler paineth himselfe, to 
fetch his reckoning with the farthest let him hardly be pardoned, who led by 
relation of his elders, committed first to writing so dull a tale. As for the multi- 
tude of writers that agree thereon, they are in effect but one writer, seeing the 
latest ever borrowed of the former, and they all of Cambrensis, who affirmeth it 
not, but onely alleadgeth the received opinion of Irish Histories, yea rather in 
the foote of that Chapter, he seemeth to mistrust it, and posteth it over to the 
credit of his authors: so then if the greatest weight hereof doe consist in Irish 
antiquities, which the learned here confesse to be stuffed with such implements, 
notoriously felt to be vaine and frivolous, I trust I shall not seeme contentious, 
nor singular in damning such a fable, not onely false, but also impossible. ' 

Campion’s History was written in 1571. Twenty-five years later it was 
followed by the poet Spenser’s View of the Present State of Ireland, the 
prose of which has been described by a reputable critic as ‘excellent . . . 
It is unaffected, clear, vigorous, straightforward. It exactly suits and 
serves its purpose. It does not play with words, or cultivate any verbal 
artifices. It is perfectly simple, and by its very simplicity impressive and 
forcible . . . His well-formed sentences and trenchant phrases continually 
remind us that we are listening to an artist born and bred’.* Yet a com- 
parison between the passage already quoted from Campion and the follow- 
ing representative quotation from Spenser (which has an additional his- 
torical interest) only enhances the Jesuit’s neglected reputation as a writer. 

Spenser’s work is written in dialogue form: 

Irenaeus: For Religion little have I to say, my selfe being (as | said) not 
professed therein, and it selfe being but one, so as there is but one way therein, 


* The Historie of Ireland, Gotnent by Three Learned Authors, published by Sir James 
Ware, oat ow hg pg 
7r.W ress Selections, ed. cit., vol. i, pp. 455-6. 
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for that which is true onely is, and the rest is not at all, yet in planting of Religion, 
thus much is needefull to bee observed, that it bee not sought forcibly to bee 
impressed into them with terrour and sharpe penalties, as now is the manner, but 
rather delivered and intimated with mildenesse and gentlenesse, so as it may: 
not be hated before it be understood, and their professors despised and rejected. 
And therefore it is expedient that some discreete Ministers of their owne Coun- 
trey-men, bee first sent over amongst them, which by their meeke perswasions and 
instuctions, as also by their sober lives and conversations, may draw them first to 
understand, and afterwards to imbrace the doctrine of their salvation ; for if that 
the auncient godly Fathers, which first converted them, when they were Infidells, 
to the Faith, were able to pull them from Idolatry and Paganisme, to the true 
Beliefe in CHRIST, as S. Patrick, and S. Columb, how much more easily shall 
godly teachers bring them to the true understanding of that which they already 
professed, wherein it is great wonder to see the oddes which is betweene the 
zeale of Popish Priests, and the Ministers of the Gospell, for they spare not to 
come out of Spaine, from Rome, and from Remes, by long toyle and daungerous 
travayling hither, where they know perill of death awayteth them, and no reward 
or richesse is to bee found, onely to draw the people unto the Church of Rome, 
whereas some of our idle Ministers, having a way for credite and estimation 
thereby opened unto them, and having the livings of the Countrey offered unto 
them, without paines, and without perill, will neither for the same, nor any love 
of God, nor zeale of Religion, nor for all the good they may doe, by winning 
Soules to God, bee drawne foorth from their warme neastes, to look out into 
Gods harvest, which is even ready for the sicle, and the Fields yellow long 
agoe, doubtlesse those good olde godly Fathers, will (I feare mee) rise up in the 
day of judgement to condemne them.# 

Space must now be found in this account of Campion’s History for 
illustration of his skill as a writer of dramatic narrative. In this respect he 
can claim fellowship with those neglected Catholic biographers, Roper, 
Harpsfield, Cavendish, Rastell and St. Thomas More, neglect of whom 
‘has impeded’, wrote the late Professor R. W. Chambers, ‘our perspective 
of English literature and English life and English thought . . . Ignoring 
their dramatic narrative, we have had an eye only for the eccentricities of 
prose style—the affectations of Lyly’s Euphues, or Nash, or Greene in his 
cony-catching tracts—or, later, the magnificence of Sir Thomas Browne 
or of Milton. We have forgotten how many people in the sixteenth century 
had the power of writing a glorious prose style—straightforward, vivid, 
simple in the best sense, essentially dramatic. So when, a century and a 
half later, we come to the noble simple eloquence of Bunyan, to the 
dramatic narrative of Bunyan or Defoe, to the orderly prose of Dryden, we 
think we have come to something without example in English literature’.* 

Probably Campion’s most spirited piece of narrative is that which 
describes Gerald FitzGerald, Earl of Kildare, ‘a gentleman valiant and well 
spoken, yet in his latter time overtaken with vehement suspition of sundry 


' The Historie of Ireland, ed. Sir James Ware, Dublin, 1633, pp. 113-14. 
2 The Continuity of English Prose, pp. clxxi-ii. 
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Treasons . . . Seven yeares together Kildare kept in credit and authority, 
notwithstanding the pushes given against him by secret heavers, enviers 
of his fortune, and nourishers of the old grudge, who sett him up to the 
Court of England by commission, and caused him there to be opposed 
with diverse interrogatories, touching the Earle of Desmond his Cousin, a 
notorious traytor, as they said’.' One of Kildare’s bitterest enemies was the 
Lord Chancellor, Cardinal Wolsey, who opened the proceedings by 
charging the earl with connivance in Desmond’s treachery : 


How many letters? what precepts? what messages? what threats have been 
sent you to apprehend him? and yet not done: why so? forsooth I could not 
catch him: Nay nay, Earle, forsooth you would not nighly watch him. If he be 
justly suspected, why are you partiall in so great a charge? If not, why are feare- 
full to have him tryed? Yea Sir, it wil be sworne and deposed to your face, that 
for feare of meeting him, you have winked, wilfully shunned his sight, altered 
your course, warned his friends, stopped both eyes and eares against his detec- 
tors, and whensoever you tooke upon you to hunt him out, then was hee sure 
before-hand to bee out of your walke: surely this juggling and false-play, little 
became either an honest man, called to such honour, or a Nobleman put in such 
trust. Had you lost but a Cow, or a Garron of your owne, two hundred Kyrneghes 
would have come at your whistle, to rescue the prey from the uttermost edge of 
Ulster : all the Irish in Ireland must have given you the way. But in pursuing so 
weightie a matter as this, mercifull God, how nice, how dangerous, how way- 
ward have you bin? .. . 

Whilest the Cardinall was speaking, the Earle chafed and changed colour, and 
sundry proffers made to answer every sentence as it came, at last he broke out, 
and interrupted him thus. 

My Lord Chauncellour, I beseech you pardon me, I am short witted, and you 
I perceive intend a long tale. If you proceede in this order, halfe my purgation 
wilbe lost for lacke of carryage : I have no schoole trickes, nor art of memory, 
except you heare me while I remember your words, your second processe will 
hammer out the former. . . .* 


Unfortunately no more space can be given in the present article to 
Kildare’s spirited defence, and the interesting vagaries of his subsequent 
history must be omitted. The whole Kildare passage brings out both the 
strength and weakness of the prose-style to be found in the History: it is 
strong in vigour and dramatic simplicity but loose in structure and often 
harsh in rhythm. We feel that we are reading the rough draft of a work 
possessed of both acumen and distinction, but which remains a series of 
brilliant notes and is not a unified whole. Yet there is cause here for regret 
rather than for censure: it was want of opportunity rather than want of 
ability which left the work ‘unplaned’. That Campion would have left his 
History less episodic in character and less broken in rhythm if he had had 
the opportunity for revision may fairly be conjectured from the quality of 
his Letter to the Lords of the Council written in 1580, which Gillow tells 


* Ware, op. cit., p. 107. 2 Ware, op. cit., pp. 111-2. 
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us ‘was written without preparation, in less than half an hour, and in the 
hurry of a journey ; yet it was so “pithy in substance and style”’ that it was 
a triumph to one party and poison to the other . . . [It] is a triple challenge 
to the Council, the Universities, and the legal profession, to give him: 
audience to discourse of religion so far as it touches the commonwealth, to 
prove the faith of the Catholic Church, and to justify that faith by existing 
law’.t Here the vigour, simplicity, and wit which are effective only as 
isolated units in the History are made the co-ordinated components of a 
well-cast paragraph. There is now rhythm as well as force in Campion’s 
prose and we can only regret that the bulk of his work is in Latin and not 
in the English prose to be found in this Letter. The following extract is 
taken from the modernized text given in Simpson’s biography, which 
appears to be almost the only accessible source : 


Moreover, I doubt not but you, her honourable council, being of such wisdom 
and drift in cases most important, when you shall have heard these questions of 
religion opened faithfully which many times by our adversaries are huddled up 
and confounded, will see upon what substantial grounds our Catholic faith is 
builded, and how feeble that side is which by sway of the time prevaileth against 
us; and so at last, for your own souls, and for many thousands souls that depend 
upon your government, will discountenance error when it is bewrayed, and 
hearken to those which would spend the best blood in their bodies for your 
salvation. Many innocent hands are lifted up unto heaven for you daily and 
hourly, by those English students whose posterity shall not die, which, beyond 
the seas, gathering virtue and sufficient knowledge for the purpose, are deter- 
mined never to give you over, but either to win you to Heaven or to die upon 
your pikes. And touching our Society, be it known unto you, that we have made 
a league—all the Jesuits in the world, whose succession and multitude must 
overreach all the practices of England—cheerfully to carry the cross that you 
shall lay upon us, and never to despair your recovery while we have a man left 
to enjoy your Tyburn, or to be racked with your torments, or to be consumed 
with your prisons. The expense is reckoned, the enterprise is begun; it is of God, 
it cannot be withstood. So the faith was planted, so it must be restored. 

If these my offers be refused, and my endeavours can take no place, and I, 
having run thousands of miles to do you good, shall be rewarded with rigour,— 
I havenomore to say, but to recommend your case and mine to Almighty God, the 
Searcher of hearts, who send us of His grace, and set us at accord before the day 
of payment, to the intent we may at last be friends in heaven, where all injuries 
shall be forgotten.? 


The prose of Parsons must now be examined. As I have already sug- 
gested we shall find that it is his distinction to be flexible where Allen is 
stiff, and lucidly and rhythmically expository or persuasive where Campion, 
accepting as we must his History as his most considerable prose work, is 
pithy and vigorous, a master of dramatic description, but often harsh and 
unfinished in rhythm and structure. In bulk the English writings of 


' J. Gillow, eee gy man Dictionary of the English Catholics, vol. i, pp. 386-7. 
* Richard Simpson, Edmund Campion: A Biography, pp. 160-1. 
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Parsons far exceed those of Allen and Campion; Parsons had a mind to 
which the fluent, lucid exposition of either controversy or devotion seems 
to have been almost equally congenial. We may begin with a quotation 
from an edition produced in 1598 of his famous devotional manual, A Chris- 
. tian Directorie guiding men to their Salvation. This work was remarkably 
successful, enjoying a wide circulation not only among Catholics but also 
with Protestants. One of them, a Calvinist divine Edmund Bunny, went so 
far as to adapt it, justifying his action with the curious plea that ‘to 
accept of our adversaries labors so much as is good, may I trust bring to 
passe with some few of them, that themselves wil better perceive, that 
wherin they shal do wel, they may looke to be as readily incouraged by us, 
as, when they do il, to be admonished, or reprehended either, as the case 
doth require’. In subsequent editions of his Directorie Parsons vigorously 
denounced and exposed Bunny’s ‘corrupt and falsified edition’; I shall 
make use of one of these passages for an example of the Jesuit’s contro- 
versial style. The first quotation is concerned with the argument for the 
existence of God from the evidence of design in Nature, in this case that 
‘the sea sheweth God’ : 

If we looke nether up nor downe, but cast our countenance onlie aside: we 
espie the sea on eche hand of us, that invironeth round about the land. A vast 
creature, that conteineth more wonders than mans tounge can expresse. A 
bottomlesse gulfe, that without running over, receaveth all rivers which per- 

ie doe flow. A restles fight and turmoile of waters, that never repose 
nether day nor night; a dreadful, raging, and furious element, that swelleth, 
and roareth, and threatneth the land, as though it would devoure it al! at once. 
And albeit in situation it be higher than the earth, as the philospher sheweth, 
end do make asaultes daylie towards the same, with most terrible cries and waves 
fhounted even to the skie: yet when it draweth neere to the land, and to his 
appointed borders ; it stayeth upon the suddain, though nothing be there to let 
it, and is inforced to recoile back againe, murmuring as it were, for that it is not 
permitted to passe any further. 

Of which restraint, God asketh Job this question : ‘Who hath shutt up the sea 
with gates, when he breaketh forth in as from his mothers wombe ?’ Wher- 
unto no man being able to give answer, answereth hym self in these words: 
‘I have limited hym with my boundes, and I have set hym both a door and a 
barre, and have said unto hym, hytherto shalt thou come; and shalt not passe 
further; here shalt thou breake thie swelling waves’. 

This in summe, is of things without us. But if we should leave these, and enter 
to seeke God within our owne selves, whether we consider our bodies or our 
soules, or any one part therof, we shall find so manie straunge things, or rather 
so manie seas of miracles and wonders, that preach and teach their maker unto 
us; as we shall not onlie perceave and see God most evidentlie, but rather (as a 
certain old heathen hath written) we shall feele and handle hym in his works.’ 


At this point we may recall the fact that Swift couples together both 
Parsons and Hooker as remarkable for the simplicity and clarity of their 
* R. Parsons, op. cit., pp. 25-6. 
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style. To-day the distinction of Hooker’s prose is an accepted fact in 
literary history, while the very name of Parsons is seldom as much as 
mentioned ; yet a comparison between the writings of the two men would 
suggest that only ignorance or neglect will account for the omission of 
Parsons from an important place among sixteenth-century prose writers. 
The first four books of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity appeared in 1594, so 
that though Parsons was some ten years older than Hooker some of their 
works are almost exactly contemporary. A famous passage in the Polity 
is concerned with an argument not unlike that which I have quoted 
from Parsons : 


Now, if Nature should intermit her course, and leave altogether, though it were 
but for a while, the observation of her own Laws; if those Principal and Mother 
Elements of the World, whereof all things in this lower World are made, should 
lose the qualities which now they have; if the frame of that Heavenly Arch erected 
over our Heads should loosen and dissolve itself; if Celestial Spheres should for- 
get their wonted motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves any way 
as it might happen; if the Prince of the Lights of Heaven, which now as a Gyant 
doth run his unwearied course, should, as it were, through a languishing faintness, 
begin to stand, and to rest himself; if the Moon should wander from her beaten. 
way, the times and seasons of the year blend themselves, by disordered and 
confused mixture, the Winds breathe out their last gasp, the Clouds yield no Rain, 
the Earth be defeated of Heavenly influence, the Fruits of the Earth pine away, 
as Children at the withered Brests of their Mother, no longer able to yield 
them relief: What would become of Man himself, whom these things do now 
all serve? See we not plainly, that obedience of Creatures unto the Law of 
Nature, is the stay of the whole World?! 


In magniloquence we may readily admit that Hooker is superior to Parsons. 
We are reminded, however, of Mr. L. C. Knights’s contention that the 
‘significant limitations’ of Elizabethan prose ‘are particularly noticeable in 
two fields, those of argument and literary criticism . . . Hooker’s prose 
is admirable, but it is not, strictly speaking, an intellectual prose. He is at 
his best not when he is arguing a case, but when he is expressing a convic- 
tion emotionally held’.? It is precisely here, I think, that the greater 
sobriety of the Parsons passage, its apparent indifference to rhythmical 
luxuriance, may prove more an asset than a defect. Sixteenth-century 
English prose had yet to achieve a competent level for the ‘prose of 
average purpose’: here the Jesuit’s influence may well have been more 
beneficial than that of Hooker, whose prose, magnificent though it is, 
seems further from what Hopkins called the ‘naked thew and sinew of the 
English language’ than that of Parsons. We may note too that there are 
more Latinisms in Hooker than in the Jesuit, whose style is neither foreign 
nor exotic but as characteristically English as that of St. Thomas More. 


' Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity: Bk. 1, iii in Works (London), 1666, pp. 5-6. 
2 L. C. Knights, op. cit. pp. 308-9. 
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Some illustration must now be given of Parsons as a controversial writer, 
and I have selected for this purpose the account given in the 1607 edition of 
the Christian Directory of Edmund Bunny’s ‘corrupt and falsified’ version. 
Bunny, says Parsons, in common with so many Protestant Reformers, 
makes ‘the text of the gospel to leape up and downe at his pleasure’, so that 
it is not surprising that he should ‘follow the same spirit of his auncestors 
in this his Edition of my Booke. To the particular examination wherof now 
shall I come, and for more brevity, and perspicuity, endeavor to reduce all 
to certaine short observations of his shiftes, and fallacies, and other abuses 
therin : 

First of all wheresoever he can, he so altereth, and disguyseth his adversaries 
speach and phrase, as though he spake like hymselfe : and so where conveniently 
he may, he maketh me speake after the phrase of Protestantes. As for example, 
Pag. 204 of his booke where I talke of “Catholic Priests, that heare Confessions’, 
he maketh me say: ‘Men that be skilfull to give counsail’ etc... . And so in 
infinite other places (which were to long here to recite) M. Buny maketh me to 
speake like a good minister of England. Neither dealeth he only thus with me, 
but inlike manner also with the ancient Fathers, so long as by that meanes, he can 
— in with them : and when he cannot, then he breaketh off, and biddeth them 

Let one or two examples serve for all. Pag. 374 he runneth on a whole halfe 
leafe [from S. Augustine] translating every where the wordes ‘Pennance and 
satisfaction’, into ‘repentance’, until at length S. Augustine saith; ‘that this 
per must be enjoyned to the penitent by the Priest’: And there M. Buny 

leapeth over that blocke, but yet after a line or two, turneth and joyneth with him 

familiarly againe, and so runneth on, untill he cometh to another blocke, that 
cannot be remouved, where he is inforced again to give a new skippe, and to leape 
over, leaving quite out that which misliketh him, or lending S. Augustine some 
wordes, more fit for his purpose. . . . # 

Adequate illustration of Parsons as a controversialist would of course 
require a quotation sufficiently long to do justice to a full-dress argument, 
but the example I have given is a fair specimen of his agility and vigour. 
It must be admitted that, in common with his contemporaries, Parsons 
relies a good deal on arguments of the ‘ad hominem’ type and that his 

denunciations fall at times into mere railing. His mind, like 
Dryden’s, was quick, and his style incisive and lucid ; both are in fact first- 
rate publicists, but both have clear rather than deep minds. There are 
indeed interesting indications of a common line of descent in prose from 
Parsons to Dryden; in this connection I may refer to an opinion recently 
expressed by Mr. Somerset Maugham on what he considers the harmful 
influence of the Authorized Version on English Prose. He grants that that 
version is beautiful and majestic. But it is, he maintains, 
an oriental book. Its alien imagery has nothing to do with us. Those hyperboles, 

1 %o_* . . Des 
moi... 2-' », 5 Parsons, op. cit., from the Preface dealing with ‘the abuses of M. 
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those luscious metaphors, are foreign to our genius. I cannot but think that not 
the least of the misfortunes that the Secession from Rome brought upon the 
spiritual life of our country is that this work for so long a period became the 
daily, and with many the only, reading of our people. Those rhythms, that 
powerful vocabulary, that grandiloquence, became part and parcel of the 
national sensibility. The plain, honest English speech was overwhelmed with 
ornament. Blunt Englishmen twisted their tongues to speak like Hebrew 
prophets. There was evidently something in the English temper to which this 
was congenial, perhaps a native lack of precision in thought, perhaps a naive 
delight in fine words for their own sakes, an innate eccentricity and love of 
embroidery, I do not know; but the fact remains that ever since, English prose 
has had to struggle against the tendency to luxuriance. When from time to time 
the spirit of the language has reasserted itself, as it did with Dryden and the 
writers of Queen Anne, I think it was only to be submerged once more by the 
pomposities of Gibbon and Johnson." 

There are points in Mr. Maugham’s statement which seem to me to 
require qualification, but his opinion complements in a way all the more 
interesting for its evident independence the theory sketched by Professor 
Phillimore in his article. For in such English Catholic refugees as Allen, 
Campion, and Parsons, the tradition of plain, direct, and yet dignified 
prose statement inherited from English Catholic medieval devotional 
writings still survived, not indeed with the force and distinction found in 
Dame Julian of Norwich and the Cloud of Unknowing, but yet with enough 
persistence to exhibit common characteristics. Catholic Theology in the 
sixteenth century was mainly on the defensive; there was a certain con- 
traction in the spiritual horizon, and we miss that note of quiet assurance 
and width and depth of view which is so marked a feature of medieval 
devotion. Yet despite isolation and attenuation Allen, Campion, and 
Parsons are still in contact with a central tradition. Paradoxically enough, 
it is those who remained loyal to a religion stigmatized by Protestant 
reformers as alien to the recently awakened sense of English nationality 
who preserved a prose style traditionally English and idiomatic, while so 
many English Protestants imitated foreign fashions. The praise given to 


-Elizabeth’s minister, Lord Burleigh, by one critic for his avoidance of 


foreign extravagance is here particularly significant. We are told that 
Burleigh 


was rey an old man, near sixty, when the tendency to ‘Italianate terms’ 
culminated in Lyly’s Euphues, but the influence had been at work for many 
years before. There is not a trace of it in Burleigh’s prose. In this respect it is 
distinguished from the prose of his nephew Bacon, who was affected not a little 
by the fashion of the new generation. Burleigh belongs emphatically to the old 


' S. Maugham, The Summing Up, p. 36; and compare the following remarks from Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s The Problem of Style, pp. 127, 135: ‘We have to be on our guard 
against the familiar suggestion that the lish Bible is as a whole the highest achievement 
in English prose style . . . Superstitious reverence for the style of the Authorized Version 
stands in the way of a frank approach to the problem of style.’ 
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school. His is the prose of a man of affairs, concerned chiefly to convey his 
meaning clearly and forcibly, terse, pithy, compact, disdainful of far-fetched 
graces, but not insensible to the effect of a biting epigram. Not till we come 
down to Temple and Dryden, do we find a diction equal to Burleigh’s in simpli- 
city of structure and in the homelier virtues of good prose.‘ 

When, however, we compare the following quotation from Burleigh’s ‘Ten 
Precepts’ (which represent his contribution to English prose) with the 
average standard to be found in the prose of Allen, Campion, and Parsons 
there seems little ground for crediting Burleigh with unique distinction, 
Here is the Fourth Precept : 

Let thy kindred and allies be welcome to thy house and table ; grace them with 
thy countenance, and farther them in all honest actions ; for by this means, thou 
shalt so double the bond of nature, as thou shalt find them so many advocates to 
plead an apology for thee behind thy back; but shake off those glowworms, I 
mean parasites and sycophants, who will feed and fawn upon thee in the summer 
of prosperity, but in adverse storm, they will shelter thee no more than an 
harbour in winter. 

Explicit evidence that a prose-style at once plain and dignified, yet 
adequate to purposes both varied and cultivated, was deliberately pursued 
by the circle of English Catholic refugees is given by the translation made 
by Stephen Brinkley (under the assumed name of ‘James Sancer’) in 1579 
of “The Exercise of a Christian Life, written in Italian by the Reverend 
Father Gaspar Loarte . . . of the Societie of Jesus’.* “God grant’, writes 
Brinkley in his opening address to members of the Society of Jesus, ‘my 
skill have answered to my will, then shall I without all affectation have 
translated that into plaine, and not impure English, which was first written 
by a worthy Father of your company, in plaine and right pure Italian.’ 
That he was creditably successful in this object is confirmed by the 
following specimen of his work : 

Sixthly, make none accompt of the tediousness and temptations which those 


commonly feele, that beginne first to leade a godly and spiritual life, be not thou, 
I say, dismayed therwith at al, but marche on forwarde, and fight manfully against 
al suche temptations, comforting and confirming thy self with this undoubted 
truth which thou must have firmely fixed in thy minde, to witt, that nowe thou 
haste taken in hande the highest and most happy enterprise that may be thought 
of in this world . . . Persuade thy selfe likewise, least thou mightest haply faint in 
resisting the toiles and temptations which may befal thee in this straight way that 
bringeth to heaven, persuade thy self I say assuredly, that as herein there be 
worldly toyles and temptations, so be there heavenly comforts and consolations : 
and that to overcome these crosses and overthwartes of nature, there are helpes 
and succours of grace given withal, which in power surpasse nature. And with 
this consideration mayest thou remain a vanquisher, and doo al things (as did 

* W. Minto in English Prose Selections, ed. cit., vol. i, p. 447. 

2 Loarte’s little book was acknowledged by Parsons as the basis of his own work, The 
First Booke of The Christian Exercise, tayning to resolution, which is dated 1582; in 
later editions Parsons made additions which amount to a new work. 
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S. Paul) in him that shal comfort thee, which is Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Captain." 

What conclusions, then, are suggested by this provisional survey of the 
prose of Allen, Campion, and Parsons? In the first place I would suggest 
that if we cannot point to prose which by any absolute standard is indis- 
putably in the highest rank, we can certainly claim that none of the writers 
we have noticed should be omitted from any account of sixteenth-century 
prose which wished to be considered comprehensive and impartial ; to this 
extent I would endorse both Phillimore’s assertion that these writers have 
been unjustifiably neglected, and also a statement made more recently, 
that ‘the invisibility of the Recusants to the literary eye, and even the 
historical eye, of the Great Protestant Tradition is one of their most 
highly developed qualities’. Secondly, we have seen that though there are 
differences both in quality and in purpose, yet in the prose of plain state- 
ment and vigorous clarity of thought and structure we can distinguish a 
common tradition which has its roots in the superb prose of English 
medieval devotional writing, and which survives, attenuated it is true, but 
possessed of sufficient distinction to supply an impressive example of 
dignified and effective prose at a time when such qualities were too little 
valued and cultivated. The perspective of English prose must surely suffer 
if the cultural significance of this Catholic minority is forgotten or ignored. 
It should be remembered too that I have illustrated here only a small 
section of the writings of this Catholic minority : an appraisal of the whole 
field would yield interesting, though probably not sensational, results. 
The long unquestioned Whig interpretation of English History has now 
undergone some revision; a kindred interpretation of English Literary 
History has enjoyed an even longer reign and is in proportionate need of 
revaluation and restatement. 


! S. Brinkley, %- cit., fol. 6v.-8. 
2 See Recusant Poets, ed. Louise Imogen Guiney, p. 112. 














POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN 
By Joun Latrp 


Pope’s genius, when not employed in translating or in imitating, was 
usually applied to rather mean subjects which, besides, were insular and 
ephemeral. The theme of his Essay on Man, however, was man’s place in 
God’s universe, the principles of man’s mind and frame, the proper goal of 
his highest aspirations—in intention at least, a majestic subject fit for the 
meditation of all Europe and of all time. 

Accordingly, anyone who in 1944, two hundred years after Pope’s death, 
is curious about the question whether Pope was one of the wiser as well as 
one of the brightest of mankind has a peculiar interest in the Essay. Pope 
wrote it at the height of his powers with a craftsmanship neither hurried 
nor dilatory; and the finished product really was finished. It gave its 
answers to the questions it put ; it was proportionate throughout its course; 
it stopped when its appointed end was reached. 

The test was severe. In his introduction, Pope said that the Essay’s 
merit, if it had any, lay ‘in steering betwixt the extremes of doctrines 
seemingly opposite’—a species of navigation which puts a strain upon the 
passengers as well as upon the steersman. He also said that he had to avoid 
detail because it was dry and to spare ornament lest precision be overlaid. 
When he went on to say that he chose verse and rhyme because rhymed 
verse was more concise and more memorable than prose, his readers’ 
misgivings are apt to increase. 

In the matter of the Essay’s success as a bid for European fame, its 
reception at the outset was notable but chequered. De Resnel, its very 
prompt and rather free translator into French verse, complained of its 
lack of method. Crousaz, a Swiss logician and philosopher of very good 
standing, attacked it for incoherence as well as for Spinozism and ‘fatalism’. 
Warburton, it is true, produced a Commentary intended to refute these 
gentlemen and declared roundly that the Essay ‘hath a precision force and 
closeness of connection rarely to be met with even in the most formal 
treatises of philosophy’.' He thought it good tactics to claim Pope, despite 
certain appearances, as an ally of the orthodox against the deists* ; and he 
had a case, being able to prove that Pope, on several matters of importance, 
employed a very competent logic; but England was justifiably sceptical 


* Commentary, Warburton’s Works (ed. 1811), vol. XI, p. 141. 
2 See Works, voi. XII, p. 336. 
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and was not prepared to absorb Warburton’s special pleading without 
many murmurs. Except for Pope himself, grateful if bewildered, 
Warburton had few converts. 

On the whole, the verdict of posterity upon the philosophy of the Essay 
was very unfavourable. Some few genteelly religious philosophers praised 
its substance as well as its incidentals, but most agreed that, memorable in 
couplets, it was incoherent in epistles. Johnson in his Lives, after an 
absurdly perfunctory account of its argument, declared that ‘Never were 
penury of knowledge and vulgarity of sentiment so happily disguised’. 
The Essay ‘though often brilliant’, Leslie Stephen said, ‘has never passed 
for logical’.* That, in substance, is what I most want to discuss, but I must 
first say something about Bolingbroke; for the Essay did overwhelming 
homage to that spectacular, ‘all-accomplished’ nobleman. It began: 


Awake, my St John, leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of Kings. 
(I, 1-2) 


It went on to propose that the two of them should ‘together beat this ample 
field’. It ended : 


Come then, my Friend! my Genius! come along ; 
Oh master of the poet, and the song! . . . 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher and friend? 

(IV, 373-45 389-90) 


" andit declared, with the utmost clarity of emphasis, that in all the cardinal 


contentions of the Essay, briefly but adequately enumerated in six lines, 
Bolingbroke was the master and Pope but the pupil who ‘turned the 
tuneful art’. 

The chief points to be noted are the following: 

(1) There is no doubt at all that Pope at Twickenham and Bolingbroke 
at Dawley had ample opportunity before 1732-1734, the years when the 
Essay was published in instalments, for the prolonged and continuous 
philosophical discussions which both of them professed to have had. 

(2) It is highly probable that the main lines of Bolingbroke’s philosophy 
as we now have it had been reached well before 1732. He began the study 
seriously when, in 1720, he left the Pretender’s mock court and retired to 
his house at La Source. While his earliest efforts were shaky, as his 
Letters to De Pouilly show, their trend is the same as in his later writings. 
From 1720 onwards his philosophy laid hold on the man, despite its 
menace to such political prospects as remained to him. 

(3) Pope’s homage in the Essay lends no support to the silly idea that 
he simply put into tuneful rhyme material in prose which Bolingbroke 


1! D.N.B., article ‘Bolingbroke’. 
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supplied for the purpose. Strictly speaking, it committed Pope only to the 
acceptance of the cardinal points it specified ; and never to what Pope did 
not mention. In the Essay on Man there are certain faint echoes—but no 
more—of Bolingbroke’s hatred of ecclesiastical, Jewish and ‘ontosophical’ 
(or metaphysical) theology. This, in a superabundance of easy, cultured, 
learned fluency, occupied quite half of Bolingbroke’s too copious philo- 
sophical pages. There is no need for assuming, here or elsewhere, that 
Pope, in Lord Mansfield’s ambiguous phrase, was ‘privy to all that was 
addressed to him’.' 

(4) In his ‘Letter to Mr. Pope’? (which, according to a fair inference,3 
actually reached Pope substantially in its present form) Bolingbroke 
treated Pope as one who wrote ‘in his own character’ as a poet, ‘contract- 
ing’, ‘shadowing’, ‘soothing’, ‘pleasing’ (L. 442). Again he said in it: ‘You 
will be safer in the generalizations of poetry, and I know your precaution 
enough to know that you will screen yourself in this against any direct 
charge of heresy’ (L. 431)—a rather cryptic admission of Pope’s inde- 
pendence. Warburton, trying to demonstrate Bolingbroke’s faithlessness 
as a friend, tells a story (with an identifiable witness) to the effect that 
Bolingbroke said, while Pope was ‘alive and at his devotion’, that the poet 
‘understood nothing of his own principles nor saw to what they naturally 
tended’ (Warburton), Works, XII, 335. This may well have been Boling- 
broke’s opinion, and the remark need not have been maliciously intended, 
although the friendship, in its later stages, had to endure many strains 
and stresses. 

(5) What we know about Bolingbroke’s philosophy has to be collected 
from his Philosophical Works, published pocthumously by his literary 
executor, David Mallet. They are about half a million words long and are 
composed of four relatively finished Essays and eighty-one Fragments or 
Minutes of Essays. Both Essays and Fragments, according to the Adver- 
tisement which Mallet inserted (III, 334),4 were ‘thrown upon paper in 
Mr Pope’s lifetime and at his desire. They were all communicated to him 
in scraps as they were occasionally writ. . . . They are all nothing more 
than repetitions of conversations, often interrupted, often renewed, and 
often carried on a little confusedly’. Bolingbroke had corrected and 
extended them slightly but had made no other change (i.e. after Pope’s 
death). 

There is no reason to doubt the truth of these assertions, but they do 


* Warburton, Works, XII, 91. 
2 Published 1753. I refer to the edition of that date which also contains the Letter to 
Sir William Wi and another letter. Cited as L. 
: See Warburton, Works, XII, 326. 
4 References in this form are to the Philosophical Works in Five Volumes, London, 
1753 (I and II), 1776 (III and IV), 1777 (V). 
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not tell us when Pope received these pieces, and some of the pieces in their 
present form are subsequent to 1734, ¢.g. those which contained abusive 
references to Warburton and (Warburton said) were ‘shown’ him by Mr. 
Pope though not ‘put into his hands’.' 

Let us turn to the four several epistles in Pope’s Essay. 

The first dealt with man’s place in the cosmos and is the most famous 
and the most ambitious of the unconvincing four. An abstract of its 
general argument would run as follows. To vindicate God’s ways to man is 
to vindicate these ways as relative to all. God is the God of the whole 
universe. He has no special favourites, man or any other. The universe is 
an ORDER of ‘strong connections, nice dependencies, gradations just’. 
More specifically, this order is a hierarchy of the ‘vast chain of Being’. 
Man has a middle place in the chain, below the angels, above beast and 
fowl. It is also an order of constant general law, so much so that the least 
deviation would result in cosmic ruin. All so-called chance is ‘direction 
which thou canst not see, All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul’. Now “’tis confest’ that God 
invariably acts for the best. Therefore each part has the complete perfection 
appropriate to a part. All is for the best; i.e. Whatever is, is right. The 
vindication of God’s ways is complete. 

This general argument has a fine consistency. The ‘vindication’ is 
simply assumed or ‘confest’. All that remains is to apply the principle that 
‘all is ordained for the best’ to the cosmos and to each of its parts. Whatever 
is for the best must be ‘right’, i.e. just what it should be. Pope’s logic it is 
true, slipped in a further deduction, namely that ‘partial evil’ is not evil in 
the part because it is good in or for the whole. Such ‘evil’ is either physical 
(i.e. pain) or moral evil (i.e. sin). Sufferers do suffer and sinners do sin. 
That should have been the point of one of Pope’s couplets: 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav’n’s design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 
(I, 155-6) 

Plagues are plaguey things. Poisoners and traitors are sorry rascals; but 
all they do is, by hypothesis, ‘for the best’. 

It seems very unlikely, however, that Pope either saw or meant to 
endorse the full consequences of his thesis. He was distressed by the 
charge of ‘fatalism’, and accepted ‘free will’, despite his unequivocal 
expression of determinism, without, one suspects, having a subtle solution 
up his sleeve. Probably he did not mean his doctrine of ‘No favouritism’ 
to be an express denial of Christ’s Incarnation, though it is odd that he 
missed so plain a deduction. Again, Pope’s pantheism, ‘He fills, He bounds, 
connects and equals all’ was as near to Spinozism as could easily be 


ee a late eminent Prelate to one of his friends, 3rd ed., London, 1809, p. 167. 
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accomplished in a line: but the charge of Spinozism disturbed ‘poor 
Pope’. 

The main philosophical objection, however, to Pope’s sketch of man’s 
place in the cosmos is that such reasons as he proffered in support of it 
seem to be arbitrary and a medley, with plenty of rhyme but very little 
reason. The chief such reason is the principle of gradation supported in 
one instance (I. 243) by the principle of plenitude.t How did Pope 
know that the gradation ascended much above man? What was his talk 
about angels, and the like, except hypothesis and ontosophy ? The evidence 
for the existence of angels (if any) is revealed, not ‘natural’. Why should 
the ‘vast chain of Being’ proceed from nothing to infinity as Pope said 
it did? It surely proceeds from something; and if Infinity be God, there 
should be an infinite distance between God and the topmost of his creatures, 
As for the principle of plenitude, how did Pope know that everything must 
be as full of ‘being’ as it could hold, or even that vacua disseminata were 
metaphysical absurdities ? 

The explanation, I suggest, is simply that Pope accepted the framework 
of Bolingbroke’s conclusions without giving Bolingbroke’s reasons, and, 
what was much worse, supported these conclusions with a thin Platonism 
totally inconsistent with the Locke-Bolingbroke philosophy which, if 
thin, was thin in quite another way. 

Bolingbroke called Locke ‘my master, for such I am proud to own him’ 
(III, 355). His starting point was man’s ‘station’ just as Pope’s was in 
line 19, but more accurately the station of the human senses, a considera- 
tion to which Pope devoted precisely half a line (i.e. half of line 113). Now 
Locke began his Essay concerning Human Understanding + by saying that 
man was in a state of ‘mediocrity’ because his understanding, while good 
enough to teach him how to find his way about the world, to acquire as 
much happiness as was good for him, and to demonstrate the existence of 
his divine Maker, was definitely limited by the fact that all human know- 
ledge was built upon merely human ‘ideas’, that is, ultimately upon human 
sensations and human feelings. Locke allowed that sensations represented 

bodies in a limited way (though his premisses did not permit the 
concession) and that man’s feelings and other mental ‘operations’ gave an 
obscure intimation of some sort of ‘soul’, but held that what we ‘knew’ 
beyond our ‘ideas’ was guess-work at the best, with the sole exception of 
an intuitive knowledge of our own existence and a demonstrative know- 
ledge of God’s. 

In short, Locke was very nearly a critical positivist, positivism being 


sdcly diffused philosophical Kees (or superotitinns) i ee aes cane te eee 
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a later term for the view that science rejects metaphysics and exhausts the 
knowable, ‘critical’ positivism clinging as closely as it can to the sensory 
evidence on which the sciences which are based on observation are 
supposed ultimately to rest. Modern critical positivists, whose star to-day 
is very bright, regard Locke as a pioneer but only as half-critical since he 
accepted certain metaphysical doctrines (such as the proof of God’s 
existence) and was much too liberal towards sensory intimations of 
physical bodies and towards the soul-ward intimations of our feelings. 

Bolingbroke, of course, was not a modern positivist. He believed with 
Locke that our senses gave us a considerable though dark understanding of 
our physical surroundings, including the nearer stars. He accepted 
Locke’s ‘demonstration’ of God’s existence—as it happened, a very faulty 
‘proof’. On the other hand he purified Locke’s half-critical positivism 
quite considerably. Our feelings, he said, were just feelings which, al- 
though non-material, told us very much less about the soul than our 
sensations told us about bodies and told us nothing at all about the possi- 
bility of disembodied existence. Again Bolingbroke limited his ‘natural’ 
theism to the mere knowledge of the existence of an infinitely powerful 
and wise creator, where ‘wisdom’ could only refer to the skilful contri- 
vance of ‘nice dependencies’. In particular Bolingbroke denied our right 
to attribute moral qualities to deity. Human virtue, he said, is only a 
temper of human passions; and God was passionless unless ‘humanized’. 
Aristotle was right for once (Nicomachean Ethics K VIII 7, 1178b, 11-12), 
when he showed the absurdity of holding that God kept his word, made 
bargains or, in short, was ‘just’. According to Bolingbroke, it was an 
undeniable truth that everything which God has done is for that very 
reason right (IV, 296) but only in the sense explained above. In that sense 
and in that sense only he was prepared to follow Ray, Derham and the 
writers of other Bridgewater Treatises—‘to read, contemplate, adore, give 
thanks and be resigned’ (IV, 332). 

Such and $80 based was the framework Pope accepted from his philo- 
sopher-friend. Positivism may not be a very good philosophy. It employs 
admittedly ‘mediocre’ faculties to prove, beyond the peradventure of 
mediocrity, that they are mediocre. Bolingbroke’s particular variety of 
positivism may have been superficial. If so, he could consistently reply 
(as he did in his Letter to Mr. Pope), “To speak the truth our knowledge must 
be superficial to be real. This is the condition of humanity’ (L. 477). With 
the sole exception of the gradation argument, Bolingbroke used none of 
the ontosophical arguments which Pope scattered so profusely; and, for 
the most part, he was satirical about the gradation argument. Since other 
planets were probably inhabited there were probably some higher beings 
than man. But that was only an empirical probability. Bolingbroke’s entire 
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philosophy professed to be sense-based. “These are our limits; and where 
our experimental knowledge of second causes stops, there our physical 
enquiries should stop. All beyond is metaphysical jargon’ (I, 163). 
Pope’s second epistle begins with a fifty-line introduction dealing once 
again with the theme of the first. Its opening couplet, however, 
mpc pl oe penn ay malggnmma 
The proper study of Mankind is Man. 
misdescribes his own argument and makes nonsense of Bolingbroke’s, 
The classical adage ‘Know thyself’ is usually taken to mean that a man is 
foolish if he looks outwards not inwards, Inwards he will find truth, 
principle, perhaps a spark of deity. Outwards he can find nothing except 
sensory half-truths. Even if this Socratic interpretation of Nosce teipsum 
was unfamiliar to Pope, most of his first epistle had busied itself with 
‘scanning’, not ourselves, but the solar system, plants and animals, the 
neighbouring links in the vast chain of being. 

Hence Pope dug another pit for himself. He bids us avoid the presump- 
tuousness of natural science and also the ontosophy of those who ‘quitting 
sense call imitating God’. He then extols Newton’s achievements in 
natural science, but laments that Newton did not know himself very well, 
The reason alleged was that Newton was ‘undone’ by passion—which was 
hard upon Sir Isaac. 

Then comes an abrupt change, and the rest of the epistle deals with the 
psychology of each man’s active powers. It is largely about Self-loye. 
There is no evidence worth the chronicle that Bolingbroke offered more 
than the most general encouragement to this part of Pope’s argument; 
and dozens of others might have done as much. 

Self-love was an unfortunate name, dominant in Pope’s time, for self- 
maintenance or self-fulfilment. It was meant to describe the fact that each 
natural being strives to keep going with its own particular go. Pope calls 
it once ‘selfish’ and once ‘mean’ ; but these were lapses. 

It was a common doctrine of the schools that our passions were the 
originators of all human action, and that their object was immediate 
pleasure or apparent ‘good’. Pope accepted this, with ungrateful com- 
plaints, from the ‘subtle schoolmen’ and described the passions as ‘modes 
of self-love’ that is to say as the ways in which the springs of self work at 
an unreflective level. For Pope, as for most of his contemporaries, it was 
all one whether such ‘modes’ were to be called instincts or pleasure- 
impulsions. This part of the epistle is little more than an ornamental 
rhyming manual of school-psychology. Pope may have been rather more 
original in his doctrine of a ‘ruling passion’ in every man—avarice or 
whatever it may be. (But why only one such ruler in any particular man?) 

The rest of his psychological argument was about the relations between 
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‘reason’ and ‘self-love’. Like many others Pope held that the two were not 
opposed in principle. Reason took long views and passion short views. 
On the other hand reason had only a regulative not an originating potency. 
Still it might be strong enough to regulate very well. 

The trouble about this epistle is just the trouble of most moralizing 
psychologists, namely that Pope persistently intermingled ethics with 
psychology. 

Pope’s principal ethical suggestions here were commonplace enough. 
Avoid precipitation, avoid excess and ‘follow Nature’s road’. Only the last 
of these needs comment. In a general way what the eighteenth century 
said about ‘Nature’ is very similar to what Dr. Waddington would say 
to-day about ‘Evolution’. There is supposed to be a general typical move- 
ment for each species. The moral advice given is to move with the type. 
Obviously there is a snag. Within any species there are many members 
which are not typical, for instance left-handers in our right-handed species. 
It is false to say that the left-handers will be happier if they forcibly 
habituate themselves into right-handed action. Pope seems not to have 
noticed the snag. 

For the rest the epistle is an attempt to show that ‘God is wise’, an easy 
‘vindication’ because anything whatsoever could be cited in support. Are 
the passions jarring and at war? Then Pope tells us they are 


The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 
(II, 121-2) 
Does the ‘ruling passion’ present a difficulty? Why, yes. Pope likened it 
often to a disease. But “The Eternal Art educing good from ill’ turned it to 
benign uses : 
Lust thro’ some certain strainers well refin’d 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; 
(II, 189-90) 
—which is very well when there are these ‘certain strainers’. Indeed from 
part of Pope’s argument it would seem that all frailties are ‘happy frail- 
ties’. Perhaps they are; but the point is not encouraging to those who, 
like Pope in so many other passages, desire to see vice diminished. And 
what could be feebler than Pope’s attempt to show that there is a ‘strange 
comfort’ to console every condition, with the consequence that every man 
is just as happy as he can be? 
The rich is happy in the plenty giv’n, 
The poor contents him with the care of Heav’n. 
(II, 265-6) 


Pope’s third epistle dealt with social mankind, that is to say with family 
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or neighbourly sociability, with government, with religion. “Those who 
preach and pray’ were told to give special heed to it. 

Love, he said, connects the universe. Atoms attract one another, and all 
biological species exchange services. We are useful to fawns when they 
nibble our lawns. They are useful to us on our tables. ‘Nothing is foreign; 
parts relate to whole’. Man has a certain natural prerogative—one gathers, 
on this planet. But tyranny on man’s part offends the nature of things 
including man’s own. 

Some brief, exaggerated statements about instinct and reason follow. 
Man is fallibly rational; irrational animal instinct, though limited, is 
infallible. We hear nothing more about (Bolingbroke’s) ‘half-reasoning 
elephant’ as in the first epistle, but are told that a spider in its limited way 
is as good a geometrician as Demoivre. In spite of his general theory Pope 
allowed himself to say that instinct was God’s work, reason man’s. 

Instinct (Pope continues) although individual, is also sociable. Animals 
mate instinctively and ‘love themselves a third time in their race’. And 
so Pope goes on, making no reference to a possible clash of instincts. In 
man, who is both an animal and rational, reason extends but does not 
contradict such sociability : 

Reflection, Reason, still the ties improve, 
At once extend the int’rest, and the love. 
(111, 133-4) 


Political government is regarded as a further extension of sociability. 
For Pope (as, pretty nearly, for Locke) the ‘state of nature’ (i.e. man’s pre- 
political condition) was a state of golden peace not (as for Hobbes) a state 
of bellum omnium contra omnes. Men and beasts, he says (all apparently 
vegetarians) walked companionably in the shade. There were no butchers. 
At the altars ‘Unbowed, unbloody stood the blameless priest’. Delighting 
in such felicity, man began to ‘copy nature’ in the innocuous use of his 
super-animal powers. He learnt ploughing from the mole, the political 
art from bees (stingless, it would seem) and ants. Thus blameless 
patriarchal societies were founded. The patriarchs were fathers of their 
peoples, and were kings and priests only in a mild and ‘natural’ paternal 
way. The age was still golden, for, with virtue everywhere present and 
everywhere apparent, ‘wits oblique’ had no excuse for deifying patri- 
archal chiefs, for acknowledging more than one God or for inventing a 
problem of evil. 

What spoilt it all ? Tyranny. Some unknown patriarch for some unknown 
reason directed his self-love towards personal aggrandisement. So there 
were wars and conquests. Then Superstition took a hand. The priests 
began by aiding and abetting the would-be tyrants, and ended by con- 
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trolling them. They invented false gods and bloody sacrifices. Pure 
monotheism was almost blotted out. 

What was the remedy? Obviously to restore self-love to its natural 
sociability. Warned by the disasters of tyranny men invented a social 
contract, i.e. set up good government and good laws by a rational agree- 
ment for mutual security : 

Till jarring int’rests of themselves create 
Th’ according music of a well-mix’d State. 
(IE, 293-4) 

The details were relatively unimportant : 


For Forms of Government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 
(II, 313-4) 


The essential point was that private good is best attained by preventing 
a clash with public good : 
Thus God and Nature link’d the general frame, 
And bade Self-Love and Social be the same. 
(IH, 317-8) 

Nowadays when the ‘social contract’ is usually regarded as very nearly 
as mythical as the golden age, and when the idea of a pre-political golden 
age is considered wholly fantastic, the structure of Pope’s argument in this 
epistle appears to consist of pretty flopping cards. That is unfair, and if 
due allowance be made for the way in which political theory was formu- 
lated by Filmer, Hobbes, Locke and other such writers, Pope’s third 
epistle must be allowed to be enormously better argued than its two 
predecessors, and indeed to be structurally quite well argued. 

It was not original, but why should it have been? Pope’s introductory 
disquisition concerning the relations between self-love and the love of one’s 
kind was so similar to what Shaftesbury had said in his Inquiry concerning 
Virtue or Merit that no other origin need be considered, not even Boling- 
broke’s though Bolingbroke owed this as well as many other unacknow- 
ledged debts to Shaftesbury. The special political argument, however, is 
substantially what Bolingbroke set down in his Philosophical Works : 

Consider the following quotations from the Works: 

Men never were, because they could never subsist, in a state of absolute 
ndividuality. Self-love directed by instinct to mutual pleasure made the 
union of men and women. Self-love made that of parents and children. Self- 
love begat sociability ; and reason, a principle of human nature, improved it. 


(III, 401.) 

Men are led by a chain of necessary consequences from the instinctive to 
the rational law of nature, if I may speak so. Self-love operates in all these 
stages. We love ourselves, we love our families, we love the particular societies 
to which we belong, and our benevolence extends at last to the whole race of 
mankind. (IV, 11.) 
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Nature begets natural law, natural law sociability, sociability union of societies 
by consent, and this union by consent the obligation of civil laws. (IV, 9.) 

In greater detail, Bolingbroke held that early societies were patriarchal ' 
and primarily, though not wholly, instinctive. He denied the truth of all 
the usual pictures of the ‘state of nature’ whether as an age of universal 
peace or of universal strife. It was families who had to contract into 
political government and they did so because they were in a ‘state of war’ 
with one another, a gladiatorial condition which still remains pending the 
institution of something more sensible. 

Pope’s account of ‘superstition’ could not be pleasing to militant eccle- 
siastics and disturbed many who ‘prayed’ but did not ‘preach’. On the 
other hand it was a very faint echo of Bolingbroke’s thunder. 

Pope’s fourth epistle dealt with “The nature and State of Man with 
respect to Happiness’. The second half of it is a straight and fairly con- 
sistent piece of moralizing splendidly decked with authentic brilliants and 
designed to prove that virtue alone generates ‘true’ human happiness. The 
first half is a mass of inconsistencies and of indefensible paradoxes. It 
seems best to begin with an account of the second half, i.e. from line 149 
onwards. 

‘But sometimes Virtue starves, while Vice is fed’. 
What then? Is the reward of Virtue bread? 

(IV, 149-50) 

In other words, virtue’s reward must be appropriate to virtue. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is Virtue’s prize: A better would you fix? 
Then give humility a coach and six, .. . 

(IV, i 67-70) 


It is imperturbable serenity, without wants or wishes, a condition of non- 
attachment described with a certain sensitive wisdom in lines 310-26. 
Such serenity never comes from riches, or from fame. A man with a clear 
conscience is never to be pitied ‘because he wants a thousand pounds 
a year’. In short “Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow’. Lineage, 
heroism, reputation have no such credit balance at the Bank of Felicity. 
This ‘calm sunshine of the soul’ (somewhat inconsistently declared to be 
the better for Faith and Hope in immortality) is ‘the first, last purpose of 
the human soul’ and ‘looks through Nature up to Nature’s God’. It is the 
(‘natural’) end of (‘wise’) self-love 

God loves from Whole to Parts; but human soul 

Must rise from Individual to the Whole. 

Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 

(IV, 361-4) 

* Not matriarchal. This against Hobbes. 
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In the end, wise self-love stretches beyond humanity to the entire universe 
and then becomes the image of God. 

This might be very well were it not for the earlier entanglements. Let 
us trace some of them. 

Pope began the epistle by declaring that happiness was indefinable 
although it might be called by other names, such as good, pleasure, ease, 
content. So far so good. Many philosophers would agree. A consequence, 
however, is that all pleasures, however tumultuous or even vicious, accord 
with Pope’s gesture towards this indefinable thing. “The soul’s calm 
sunshine’ is not the only ‘happiness’. For the same reason the account of 
‘false’ pleasures with which this epistle begins is a clear mistake. A pleasure 
is just a pleasure when it has its moment and cannot be either true or false. 
It may be brief .and lead to unpleasant consequences. But that is quite 
another tale. 

Pope next says that if we are temperate and follow ‘Nature’s’ path (i.e. 
are virtuous) then 


. » » Mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is Common Sense and Common Ease, 


(IV, 33-4) 
—an astounding statement only intelligible if Pope was referring to the 
special and appropriate reward of virtue. He goes on to assert that God acts 
by general not by particular laws, fallaciously inferring that such general 
laws apply to the kind, and ultimately to the whole, not to the individual 
parts. Next he says there must be ORDER, that differences of wealth and 
rank are necessary to social order, and that equality of wealth is opposed 
to God’s ways because it would breed discontent! (He qualifies this by 
suggesting redress in Heaven.) Hence he infers that happiness does not 
depend on externals—although much ease and pleasure obviously do so 
depend—and contradicts himself very speedily by declaring that ‘Com- 
petence’ is part of the felicific minimum for (true) happiness. The other 
constituents, he says, are Peace and Health. Health requires temperance: 
which is a moral virtue. So exit Health. Peace (i.e. serenity) alone remains. 
We now reach a remarkable piece of condensed argument. Physical evil 

is said to be due to Nature’s ‘deviation’ and moral evil to Will (i.e. to man’s 
erring ‘free’ will). The solution is that : 

God sends not ill; if rightly understood, 

Or partial Ill is universal Good, 

Or Change admits, or Nature lets its fall ; 

Short, and but rare, till Man improv’d it all. - 

(IV, 113-16) 

In other words God does not send ill. He does send it, but it is partial ill 
and universal good. He allows it, or allows nature to deviate into it, but 
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does so very infrequently apart from man’s meddlesomeness. Take your 
choice. It doesn’t really matter. Anyway there is no favouritism but only 
‘equal’ and general laws. So why should a virtuous son be 
ill at ease 
When his lewd father gave the dire disease? 
(IV, 119-20) 
This, with some further elaborations, ends the first half of the epistle 
except for the question: 
The good must merit God’s peculiar care ; 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 
(IV, 135-6) 
and for the express statement that the maxim ‘Whatever is, is right’ holds 
of the actions of tyrants as well as of the actions of saints. 

The question ‘Who, then, are the good?’ appears in one of Bolingbroke’s 
‘minutes’ (V, 6). Pope dealt with it tamely in this epistle, merely remarking 
that Calvinists did not see eye to eye with their opponents on the affair. 
For Bolingbroke the question went to the root of the whole matter. 
According to him ‘the good’ were those whom human beings praised for 
certain human qualities, and, in the end, for their benevolence, love and 
charity. Benevolence, love and charity were but human affections. ‘They 
were wholly inapplicable to God, the great dramatist whose design was for 
the action not for the actors. 

Consequently the entire so-called problem of evil had to be re-stated. 
It was derivative, not fundamental, and derivative in the following way: 
God was beneficent to man; but what does that mean? Beneficence in the 
case of mankind means, quite simply and quite finally, the production of 
a favourable balance of human happiness. In that sense God was benefi- 
cent, though not benevolent, because in making man He made a happiness- 
seeker who was capable of obtaining much happiness and relatively little 
pain if he chose the appropriate means. And man could choose those 
means. That was the whole of the matter. 

So Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. Not so Alexander Pope—at 
any rate not consistently so. 
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LUCRETIUS AND THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 


By L. C. MartTIn 


The Rape of the Lock has been so often edited and so thoroughly scruti- 
nized in all its aspects that presumably little of importance remains to be 
discovered about the antecedent literature by which, with or without 
Pope’s knowledge, his invention was here strongly affected. Yet when all 
the ingredients from Homer and Milton, Shakespeare and Drayton, 
Boileau and de Villars and various other predecessors have been analysed 
out of the elaborate compound, when the tale of masterly borrowings and 
allusions and of near or distant parallels may seem to be complete, it is 
nevertheless possible that a few minor analogies or even influences still 
await recognition ; and if it can be supposed without ingratitude that even 
the Road to Xanadu, after all the attention of J. L. Lowes, may still yield 
something to patient investigation, so also the Road to Hampton Court or 
the flight into ‘fields of purest ether’ which Pope so happily added to his 
first enterprise may have been rendered easier by motive forces yet to be 
defined. It is the purpose of this article to suggest that Pope may have 
imped his wings for this flight not only by the means which the editors 
have already observed, but also by a reading of the De Rerum Natura, 
especially Book IV, in the translation by Thomas Creech (1682 etc.; 
hereafter referred to as C; text from Anderson’s Poets of Great Britain, 
Vol. XIII). 

Spence records a remark by Pope on Creech’s translation’ and it also 
seems clear enough that Pope was otherwise acquainted with Lucretius. 
He inserts two lines adapted by himself from the De Rerum Natura, I. 44 
sqq., in The Dunciad, IV. 485-6; and the Essay on Man, in which he said 
himself that he had replaced the ‘gaieties of Horace’ by ‘the grave march of 
Lucretius’, also contains passages which may well be reminiscent of the 
Latin work. Much earlier than this, however, at the end of a letter to 
Cromwell, 27 April 1708 (ed. Elwin and Courthope, IV, p. 70), he appends 
‘ex nihilo nil fit—Lucr.’ (cf. Lucretius, I. 205), and in the Essay on 
Criticism there is the line 

And all looks yellow to a jaundic’d eye (II. 559) 
which has naturally been supposed to owe something to Lucretius, IV. 
333: 
Lurida preterea fiunt, quecunque tuentur/Arquati. 
* Anecdotes, ed. Singer, p. 173. 
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This evidence, for what it is worth, that a passage specifically from 
Book IV of the De Rerum Natura may have been in Pope’s mind not very 
long before he wrote The Rape of the Lock is of some special interest 
in the present connexion. 

In that Book IV, it will be remembered, Lucretius describes and tries 
to elucidate the phenomena of sensation, explaining at some length that 
the impressions of sight are caused by the impact upon the eye of material 
but extremely thin images (simulacra) which are thrown off, ‘quasi mem- 
brane’, in a constant series from the surface of physical bodies or are 
formed by chance in the air. There is no external testimony which might 
lead us to associate The Rape of the Lock with this doctrine, but when we 
read in C of images 

Which like thin films, from bodies rise in streams, 

Play in the air and dance upon the beams, (C, IV. 29-30) 
we may begin to wonder whether after suffering an air-change in Pope’s 
imagination they could not also, as sylphs, 


Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold, 
(R. of L., IT. 60) 


a possibility which appears to be strengthened when this, together with its 
circumjacent lines, 
Some to the sun their insect wings unfold, 
Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold ; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light, 
is taken in conjunction with C, 724-9: 
First then, thin images fill all the air, 
Thousands on ev’ry side and wander there. 
These, as they meet, in various dance will twine, 
As threads of gold, or subtle spider’s line: 
For they are thin; for they are subtler far 
Than finest things that to the sight appear. 

‘Too fine for mortal sight.’ Pope has been praised for the tenuity of his 
sylphs, so that one possible punishment of the undutiful is to be ‘wedged 
whole ages in a bodkin’s eye’. Lucretius also insists elsewhere on the 
intangibility and invisibility of the separate simulacra: ‘too subtle for our 
sight’ (C, 109) ; ‘too thin to be perceived by mind’ (C, 803) ; 

Now what the mind perceives, it only sees 
By thin and very subtle images; (C, 185-6) 
and 
Tis certain then that subtle forms do lie 
And dance and frolic in our lower sky, 
Which, single, are too subtle for our eye. (C, 90-2) 
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om Can these be quite unrelated to 
ry The light militia of the lower sky 
est one though unseen are ever on the wing, 
ang o’er the box, and hover round the ring? 
= (R. of L., 1. 42-4) 
iat and if they so ‘dance and frolic in our lower sky’ may they not expect to 
ial meet, or may they not even ‘by a soft transition’ become, the sylphs who 
n- ‘sport and flutter in the fields of air’ (I. 66)? 
re Pope also tells how 
ht spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
ve Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. (I. 69-70) 


and the reference to Paradise Lost, I. 423, is obvious ; but C also tells how 
besides these subtle forms that rear 
From bodies, thousand new are form’d in air, 
5 Fashion’d by chance; and these when borne on high 
Still change their shapes, and wanton in the sky, (134-7) 


and further remarks that 
often too, a form of diff’rent kind 
ts From what it seem’d before, affects the mind, 
And strikes the fancy. Thus the form that came 
A man before, is chang’d; in diff’rent frame 
Presents a woman. ... (822-6) 


Pope does not follow Le Comte de Gabalis when he suggests that the 
sylphs were originally 
inclosed in womar.’s beauteous mould; 


Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 
From earthly vehicles to these of air. (I. 48-50) 





or that 

when the fair in all their pride expire, 
To their first elements their souls retire : 
The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a salamander’s name. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. 
The graver prude sinks downward to a gnome, 
In search of mischief still on earth to roam. 
The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair, 
And sport and flutter in the fields of air. (I. 57-66) 


In C, however, we learn how the images 


still preserve their frame, 
Their ancient form, and tell from whence they came, (66-7) 


— FF he @ 


and it seems possible also that Pope had somewhere in his mind the words 
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used in C, II. 1063-6, to describe the attraction of the semina composing 
the Universe to ‘their own proper kinds’, 

To earth the earthy, fiery parts to fire, 

To water, wat’ry; till they grow as great 

As nature’s fix’d and steady laws permit, 


perhaps fusing with this the passage of recapitulation at the opening of 
Book IV : Lucretius has earlier shown 
what things first bodies are, 

What diff’rent forms, what various shapes they bear ; 

And how they move; how join to make one whole; 

And what’s the nature of the mind and soul; 

Of what compos’d ; how fate unlinks the chain, 

And scatters it into its seeds again. (C, 30-5) 


In The Rape of the Lock the spirits are able to affect the mind in sleep: 
Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow (II. 99) 


and in I. 20-2 we are told that it was Ariel who prolonged Belinda’s balmy 


rest and 
had summoned to her silent bed 
The morning-dream that hover’d o’er her head. 


In Lucretius the images have similar powers, for 
often while the body lies oppress’d 
With heavy sleep, the mind seems loos’d from rest ; 
Because those images do strike and shake 
The airy soul, as when we were awake : 
The stroke’s so lively, that we think we view 
The absent dead, and think the image true; (C, 755-60) 


‘the absent dead’, or on occasion it might be 


A youth more glittering than a birth-night beau. 
(R. of L., I. 23) 


In the light of these comparisons it becomes tempting to bring together 
some other passages in which the similarities, although perhaps on the 
whole less cogent in themselves, may yet seem to deserve attention for any 
confirmatory weight they may have. Is it not possible, for instance, that the 
lines on coloured light in C, 75-83: 

Thus when pale curtains, or the deeper red 

O’er all the spacious theatre are spread, 

Which mighty masts, and sturdy pillars bear, 

And the loose curtains wanton in the air, 

Whole streams of colours from the top do flow, 
The rays divide them in their passage through, 
And stain the scenes, and men, and gods below : 
The more these curtains spread, the pleasing dye 
Rides on the beams the more, and courts the eye: 
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have some imaginative bearing upon Pope’s conception of textures? 
Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies, 
ere light disparts in ever-mingling dyes, 
While every beam new transient colours flings, 
Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 
(R. of L., II. 65-9) 
And when Pope wrote 
The lucid squadrons round the sails repair : 
Soft o’er the shrouds aérial whispers breathe, 
That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath, (II. 56-8) 
may not Lucretius’ comment on the doctrine that the images, affecting 
the soul and the mind, bring about the movements of the body, have been 
part of the material which Pope’s imagination dissolved, diffused, and 
dissipated in order to re-create? 
Nor is it strange such little parts should shove 
The heavy mass of limbs, and make them move 
And turn them; for unseen and subtle gales 
Drive forward heavy ships with lab’ring sails; (C, 897-g00) 
As for the ‘maids turned bottles’ who ‘cry aloud for corks’ (IV. 54) the 
nearest parallel! is the question in Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Loyal 
Subject, IV. ii, 
Are women now 
O’ th’ nature of bottles, to be stopp’d with corks? 
but reference has been made? also to the rather different though possibly 
related imagery in Lucretius, III. 1003 sqq. (where the myth of the 
Danaids is supposed to typify insatiable desire) and it may therefore be 
well to give Creech’s translation at this point (III. 1011-14): 
Sure this they mean, who teach that maids below 
Do idle pains, and care, and time bestow, 
In pouring streams into a leaky urn, 
Which flow as fast again, as fast return. 

However this may be, the evidence as a whole seems to warrant the 
conclusion that thoughts from the De Rerum Natura should be added to 
the numerous particles which, as Lucretius would say, impinged upon 
Pope’s mind, to play their part in fashioning The Rape of the Lock. What is 
certain, however, is that no such correspondence can rightly be allowed to 
call in question the vitality and freshness of fancy informing every line of 
the poem and transmuting into gold all the derivative material which the 
alchemist threw into his ‘pregnant pot’. 


* Apparently first pointed out by Steevens. See Elwin and Courthope II, note ad loc. 
? By G. Tillotson in the Twickenham Pope, Il, p. 185. 











NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


RIDDLE 15 OF THE EXETER BOOK 


The object of this note on Riddle 15 is to suggest that a robust faith in the 
powers of observation of its author may lead to a more satisfactory inter- 
pretation of its ‘subject’ than some put forward hitherto. These are 
badger (Dietrich’s solution accepted by Tupper, Wyatt and Mackie),: 
porcupine (Walz and Holthausen),? hedgehog (Holthausen’s alternative to 
porcupine and Brett’s to fox),3 and fox, i.e. vixen (Brett’s alternative to 
hedgehog).4 Before commenting on the respective merits of these rival 
candidates it will be well to note the characteristics of his animal which 
have particularly impressed the poet. The first of these in importance, 
indeed that on which the whole poem turns, is its courageous defence of its 
young in face of attack. Its ‘children’, alluded to seven times altogether in 
this short poem and in a different way on each occasion, are piloted to 
safety along a secret way through a hole in the hill after it has made with 
its paws a road through the steep hill. Next its personal appearance and 
way of moving are described in vivid detail. The first thing the poet 
notices is the white throat, then the contrasting colour—tawny—of head 
and sides. It is swift of movement, possesses a ‘war weapon’, is hairy of 
back and cheek, its ears stick up (lit. tower) over its eyes, it walks on its 
toes in the green grass, it turns on its enemy with ‘battle darts’. The enemy 
that surprises it in its dwelling wants to get at its children, and pursues it 
closely crawling on its breast (belly) along a narrow path. It is therefore 
necessary to find some animal that will fit in as nearly as possible with all 
these requirements. Porcupine and hedgehog possess ‘battle darts’ in 
their spines and both are known to burrow,’ although the hedgehog 
prefers to make use of a disused hole in the bank for its nest. On the other 
hand neither is noted for outstanding maternal devotion, although the 
hedgehog is described as a ‘careful mother’,? and, as far as appearance and 
habits go, there is little resemblance between either of them and the crea- 
ture of the poem. Thus the porcupine is brownish-black in colour with a 
white band crossing the neck in front and running half-way up the sides, 
ve very small ears and ‘is characterized by its massive form’ and ‘large 
idA., XI, 465. 
‘arvard Studies and Notes, V, 261 ff. t, * Stud., XXXVII, 206 f. 
3 Eng. Stud., XXXVII, 206 f. ; MLR. I, 258 f. 
4 M.L.R., XXII, 258 f. 
5 Royal Natural History, UIT, 162, ed. R. Lydekker, 1894-5; New Illustrated Natural 
His: the World, ed. E . Protheroe, 4 


tory 
6 W. J. Stokoe, Observer's Book of British Wild Animals, 33. 
ix 2 . Jones, The Animal Creation, 1886, 558. 
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size’.t The hedgehog’s ‘great peculiarity’ is its power of rolling itself up 
into a ball, it is dark grey in colour with ‘very coarse, harsh fur’, and, 
though it can move quickly, it ‘affects a deliberate pace’. It is perhaps 
worth noting too that Holthausen, who was inclined to favour porcupine, 
would alter the ‘her swylce sue on’ of the manuscript to ‘her swylce 
sw(i)ne’, discarding the word ‘hlifiad’ (tower), because to do so would give 
a parallel to a passage in a poem on the porcupine by the Latin poet 
Claudian—the animal is not known in England. The badger resembles the 
‘subject’ in one respect ; it is a burrowing animal. In all others it is totally 
unlike, being dark grey in colour with a characteristic black and white 
striped head and cheeks, and it has a shambling bear-like gait.3 It is more- 
over a largeish creature so that the galleries of its burrow could hardly be 
described as ‘narrow’. This leaves us with Brett’s suggestion—fox. The 
vixen is a ‘model mother’, is noted for gallantry in defence of her young, 
and though, like the hedgehog, she often makes use of disused burrows for 
her earth, she also makes her own. Finally, the vixen’s hereditary foe—the 
dog—is the animal all commentators agree is the ‘enemy’ in Riddle 15. 
Yet the assumption that this is the case is based on the literal interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘welhwelp’, ‘slaughter hound’. In view, however, of the 
other words used about the enemy in the poem, ‘blood-thirsty warrior’, 
‘stranger’, ‘savage creature’, ‘hostile foe’, etc., it seems likely that the word 
is intentionally vague and may mean something like ‘son of slaughter’ or 
simply ‘death-dealing creature’. Moreover the emphasis laid on the 
narrowness of the path along which it pursues its prey tends to militate 
against the assumption that it is a dog. In spite of these objections, never- 
theless the interpretation vixen is in many ways more satisfactory than the 
others considered here.4 The question now arises whether there is not an 
animal with even stronger claims than this one to be the subject of our 
Riddle. We have seen that what inspires the poet is the creature’s pas- 
sionate love of its young. Now, although many female animals may be 
described as devoted mothers, there is one small quadruped that, according 
to naturalists, invariably displays the utmost bravery when called on to 
defend its offspring, and that is the weasel. “The mother will sacrifice her 
own life in the defence of her helpless progeny’ is how one writer puts it.5 
It is true that another member of the same family, the stoat, also has this 
characteristic but its appearance does not correspond so closely with that 
of the subject of the Riddle ; its upper parts are darker brown, its lower not 
so white as the weasel’s, and it has a striking bushy tail with a black tip.® 


* Royal Natural History, U1, 162. 4 Ibid., 1, 318. 

3 E. Step, Animal Life of the British Isles, 1921, $7. 

4 I had come to my own conclusions as to the ‘subject’ of Riddle 15 before reading 
Brett’s note. 5 W. J. Stokoe, Observer's Book of British Wild Animals, 97. 

6 J. A. Thomson, Outline of Natural History, 1931, 78. 
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The first thing the Anglo-Saxon poet notices about his animal is the white 
throat. This was certainly the first thing I saw in the one I came across 
unexpectedly on a Cumberland moor a year or two ago. Moreover, the 
local name for the weasel in the north is ‘whittret’, a corruption of ‘white 
throat’, which is the Suffolk name. A weasel’s ears may well be said to 
tower above its eyes, as in comparison with the narrow head they seem 
disproportionately large. It is undoubtedly red-brown or tawny in colour, 
has ‘soft beautiful hair’,? and extreme agility and quickness of movement 
are ascribed to weasels by all who write about them. It is particularly inter- 
esting in view of the ‘ordum ic steppe’ to note that one zoologist says that 
martens and weasels are distinguished from members of an allied genus by 
‘their habit of walking almost entirely on their toes’,3 a comment strikingly 
illustrated by a fairly recent photograph.‘ The weasel’s exceedingly sharp 
and needle-like teeth may well be described as ‘battle darts’ and constitute 
a formidable ‘war weapon’ ; it has been known to kill a kite by eating a hole 
through its wings and usually despatches its prey by biting it through the 
skull. Lastly there is the enemy that is so anxious to get at the creature’s 
offspring and is carried along the narrow path on its belly (‘hine breost 
berad’). There is an animal, known to be specially fond of a diet of young 
weasels, whose habitual way of getting about exactly fits the description in 
our poem, and that is the adder. It is worth noting that in Genesis A when 
Satan is being transformed into a snake he is told that he must henceforth 
travel the lap of earth by means of his breast or belly : 
Pu scealt wideferhd wer[i]g pinum 
breostum bearm tredan brad[r]e eordan. 

I would therefore add to the company of badger, porcupine, hedgehog 
and fox, the weasel. It possesses claims at least as good as any of theirs to 
be considered the ‘subject’ of Riddle 15. Jean I. Younc. 


‘THE ACTOR’S EPITOME’ 


The manuscript poem inquired about by Miss Beryl Smalley in The 
Review of English Studies for January 1943, is unquestionably the work of 
Aaron Hill. It appeared in the Prompter, No. 113, and was reprinted by 
both the Gentleman’s Magazine and the London Magazine in December, 
1735 (I have seen only the reprints). Since it represents one of at least 
five formal treatments of a theme which intrigued Hill during his entire 

i yy 'e of the British Isles, 72. 

2? W. S. Dallas, A ata Hstory ofthe Animal Kingdom, 1856, 754. 

3 Royal Natural History, 1 

4S. N. Sedgwick, The Bri ye Pl. Ill, 1922. 

5S 'T’. Bell, British ethan 1874, 
6 44; E. Step, ‘Animal Life of the British Isles, 70. 
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career, a brief account of the whole series and of the place occupied in the 
series by this poem might be of some interest. 

The first treatment of the theme which has come to my attention is in 
the form of a long (over 50 lines) prologue which was spoken by a young 
gentleman at the first performance of The Tuscan Treaty, for the benefit of 
Hill’s friend Bond, at Covent Garden on 20 August 1733. This prologue 
was printed in The Works of the Late Aaron Hill (1753), but another and 
much briefer prologue, also by Hill but not concerned with the art of 
acting, appeared in the printed copy of the play when it was published, 
according to the Daily Advertiser, on 24 August 1733. The prologue on 
acting, like three of the other versions to be mentioned here but unlike the 
Prompter version, takes up some of the tragic passions and suggests the 
actions which should accompany them. 

The poem from the Prompter is pretty certainly the second of the five 
versions. It will be noted that it is brief (20 lines only) and that it merely 
mentions the necessity of considering ‘Each pictur’d passion’ carefully ; 
the attitude suggested is meant to be only a general one. This shortest and 
most general of the five versions is the only one which was not included in 
Hill’s Works. 

The third version I can place only by conjecture since I have not seen a 
copy earlier than the one in the Works. It is also called “The Actor’s 
Epitome’, but it resembles the prologue of 1733 much more than it does 
the Prompter version. Hill devotes eighty lines to a careful description of 
the gestures necessary to suggest the ten different tragic passions. 

The fourth version, ‘The Art of Acting’, appeared in 1746. Parts of it 
and a digest of the remainder appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
December 1746; it is described there as ‘only the outlines or sketch of a 
new system which the author is preparing in prose’. The complete ‘Art of 
Acting’ which appears in the Works uses the ‘Epitome’ which I have called 
the third version as its basis, expanding the eighty lines of that poem to 
over four hundred. 

The last version, in prose, appeared posthumously in Hill’s Works as 
‘An Essay on the Art of Acting’. Again Hill uses a list of tragic passions as 
the basis of his treatment, but this time he adds a number of illustrations 
from standard English tragedies. 

Some, though by no means all, of this account of Hill’s repeated treat- 
ment of a favourite subject can be reconstructed from Dorothy Brewster’s 
Aaron Hill (New York, 1913). She makes no mention of what I have called 
the first and third versions, and herdescription of the ‘Artof Acting’ of 1746 
as a ‘revised form’ of the Prompter version seems to me misleading. How- 
ever, her remarks on the soundness of his views as well as her description of 
the verse rendering as ‘simply absurd’ are quite just. Leo HuGues. 
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A LETTER OF HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


In January 1834 Edith May Southey married the Reverend John Wood 
Warter and left her father’s home in Keswick to live in Sussex at West 
Tarring, where Mr. Warter was the vicar. Her cousin, Hartley Coleridge, 
wrote her shortly thereafter a letter full of nonsense, mingled with a few 
references to her old home. It has not been published hitherto, having 
remained in the possession of Mrs. Warter’s granddaughter, Mrs. F. F. 
Boult, by whose permission the present reproduction is made. The letter 
is a pleasant example of Hartley Coleridge’s epistolary manner and his 
odd whimsical turn. 

Mrs. S. T. Coleridge, Hartley’s mother, has described her niece in these 
words : 


Edith S. is as tall as her mother & a fine, fair girl, very lively and intelligent & 
much noticed by her father’s friends; she, & her cousin are much attached to 


each other & seldom disagree oe perfectly dissimilar in character that 
they are scarcely companions; for is as much too fond of Study (and 
particularly reading) as Edith is averse to it; I could wish that each had a little 


more fondness for the pursuits of the other.' 
Hartley himself, in 1830, thought Edith too fashionable a young lady for 
his taste although she was ‘gifted with strong sense and womanly virtues’. 
On hearing that Edith May was to be married, he wrote to his mother, ‘I 
hope her husband will be a Bishop’, as he thought her ‘fitter for a palace 
than a rectory’, a phrase repeated in this letter by his reference to her 
‘removal to the episcopal palace’. But although Mr. Warter’s career was 
sufficiently distinguished to earn him a place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, he never became a bishop, despite the wishes of Hartley 
Coleridge. 
Address: To Mrs. Warter 
Fair and Reverend Bride 

For as assuredly as you are fair by nature’s patent, which Time alone can 
disannul, so you are revered in the sight of him with whom you are now con- 
substantiated in one being, soul and body. Fair and Reverend Vicaress, I do as 
becometh your poor kinsman, humbly and heartily felicitate you on thus becom- 
ing by peculiar adoption, a daughter of Mother Church, a spiritual mother in 
Israel, and more especially that the lines have fallen unto thee in a fair place. 
I am ‘truly delighted with your description of the Vicarage which seems just 
such a mansion as the Shepherd and Shepherdess of a Christian flock might 
choose to dwell in, not the worse for having the sea for a neighbour instead of a 
tea-drinking and card-playing demi-gentry, for the sea brings health and glad- 
someness and endless variety of sights and sounds. The garden if not quite an 


* Stephen Potter, Minnow Among Tritons pe. Grae onde September 20, 1819. 
a Letters of Hartley C se 4 G. E. and E. L ndon, 1936), pp. 112~13, 
135. His sonnet, “To a Lofty uty, From her Poor Kee —— was addressed to Edith 
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English Eden is just what it should be, and I hope it will not, like the Paradise of 


Irem vanish into air, and leave a sandy desert behind, nor, like good old Evelyn’s 
garden at Deptford be laid waste by a Czar,? but will long continue to produce 
fruit in due season; cherries of which the Jays must be allowed to take their 
right and lawful tithe, or at least their established modus as an example to the 
rest of the Parishioners, albeit those chattering church reformers are magpies so 
far from being content with the tithe that having taken 19/20 to themselves they 
begrudge the clerical or lay-impropriator the remaining twentieth; apples, 
blushing ‘coelestial rosy red’3 on the one cheek and pleasing the sentimental hue 
of green and yellow melancholy on the other like Miss —— no matter who— 
when her toilet is but half finished; gooseberries, green-white, and red, Esaus 
and Jacobs talking of Jacob and Esau. Your worthy father and myself had the 
pleasure of meeting /Esop the other day. He wagged his tail, and looked know- 
ing, and in his way, enquired after Mr. and Mrs. Warter. Currants bright as 
rubies, excellent alike in pie and jelly, nor to be contemned in Wine; peaches and 
plums (round which as guard the sepulchre of Archilochus,4 wasps and hornets 
do use to congregate) ; nectarines, that like Scotchmen, thrive best in a southern 
aspect; pears, concerning which Pliny sayeth many things which not having 
read, I cannot remember ; Jerusalem artichokes (which come not from the city 
of David neither are they mentioned in Bochart Hierobotude [sic ?Hierozoicon ?]) 
but are so named by corruption of Gyse-soleil, or hierosole or something like 
it;5 potatoes much libelled of Cobbett® and the old physicians; turnips which, 
when not stringy, are excellent with a boiled leg of mutton and caper sauce; 
carrots, which constitute a large portion of the winter food of Mr. Barber’s7 
White Poney, which said white Poney, though it still survives, has never to my 
knowledge been mistaken for its late master’s ghost ; onions (worshipped by the 
wise Egyptians of old because concentric circles represented the universe, the 
cycles of time in eternity, and even now of mighty efficiency to ‘ope the sacred 
source of sympathetic tears’) ;* peas, which spirally wreathing round and as it 
were embracing their ligneous supporters, do aptly typify a young, beauteous 
and fruitful wife united to an old stick of a Husband. Appropos—how interesting 
little dear Kate? would look in widow’s weeds!!! Savoury herbs and flowers, 
wall flowers, and pinks, and double daisies and roses and anemones named of 
the winds and blood red Pioneys, and marygolds and sweet marjorams and 


hyme and rosemary 


* See Southey’s Thalaba, Book I. 

2 Peter the Great who rented Evelyn’s house had himself carried in a wheel-barrow 
across the flower beds and hedges. See D.N.B. s.v. John Evelyn. 

3 Paradise Lost, viii, 619. 

4 A Greek lyric poet who flourished about 650 B.c., and was noted for his stinging 
lampoons. He is fittingly associated with wasps and hornets. 

5 “The name of Jerusalem artichoke is considered to be a corruption of the Italian 
Giraséle Articiocco or Sunflower Artichoke’—O.E.D., Artichoke, 2. 

© Cobbett, who wrote many pamphlets on the diet of the poor, said he would be content 
with this epitaph : ‘Here lies the remains of William Cobbett, who was hanged because he 
would not hold his tongue without complaining while his labouring countrymen were 
reduced to live upon potatoes’. L. Melville, Life and Letters of William Cobbett (London, 
1913), vol, i, Ppp. 17-18. 

7 Samuel Barber lived at Silver Howe, Grasmere, and is frequently mentioned in the 
letters of the Wordsworths. He died in 1832. See The Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth: The Later Years, ed. E. de Selincourt (Oxford, 1939), vol. i, p. 17 7.. vol. ii, 
Pp. 617. 8 Gray, The Progress of Poesy, St. iii, 1. 12. 

9 Miss Katherine Southey, Mrs. Warter’s sister. 
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an odour that hath oft recall’d 

To hearts estranged long from holy rites 

The sweet thought of a sabbath afternoon 

Of sabbath bells, and troops of village maids 

Each with a posy at her innocent breast 

Breathing of cottage peace, and wholesome thrift 

And simple sanctity. 
And this consideration brings me to the Church. I am sorry to hear there are no 
yew trees in the church, for should you plant them, they would not attain even to 
adolescence before your removal to the episcopal palace. Still more do I regret 
that the Church is damp. I hope, however, that those humours will be purged 
away by good fires and good doctrine. But as to your spending three hours about 
the Sunday school for no better reason than because Mrs. Vance could find no 
pleasanter way of spending her leisure, it ought to be prohibited by an express 
act of legislature. Indeed, if Sir Andrew Aguecheek," in his still born bil! for the 
better observance of the Sabbath, had inserted a clause to prevent the abominable 
abuse of the day of rest in Sunday schools, Conventicles, and too often in Parish 
Churches and episcopal chapels by immoderate preaching, catechizing and 
examining, to say nothing of the unholy labour of sighing, groaning, and gesticu- 
lation, I should regret its rejection much more than I do—I trust the matters 
will be taken by some person whose zeal is more according to knowledge than 
that of the worthy bart. As for the paper delapidations you complain of | rather 
rejoice thereat as I conceive that they should be repaired after the manner of a 
certain vicarage to be described in a future interchapter with tapestry, or paint- 
ing in distemper, representing the most interesting passages in Scripture and 
ecclesiastical History. Thus for your dining room as a dissuasive from intem- 
perance, you may hang up the curse of Canaan, Belshazzar’s feast, Nabal’s 
sheep shearing and the punishment of the rich glutton,? for the drawing room 
John the Baptist’s head in a charger on one side, and David dancing before the 
ark on the other (II Sam. C. VI. v. 14th) as an exemplification of the use and 
abuse of dancing. In the nursery the slaughter of the Innocents, and Cain killing 
Abel to ecdinst betaheen to dwell in unity. In the principal chamber, Jae! and 
Sisera—the martyrdom of St. Bartholomew. Peter crucified and with his head 
downwards, Judith and Holofernes. The bed curtains, Samson slaying the 
Philistines. Kate can work all these subjects in crewels, cruel subjects they are, 
and I will sit for Herod, Ham, Nabal, Holofernes or any other character | may 
look. But Pa is going to walk which obliges me to conclude as abruptly as one of 
Robert Hall’s3 sermons. 

With best respects to Mr. Warter and to remain 
Your humble kinsman 
Hartley Coleridge 


P.S. Pray excuse this nonsense. Some like your father are merry and wise, some 
are merry because they cannot bear to be serious. 
KENNETH CURRY. 


_! Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart. (1793-1849) brought before Parliament in March, 1833, 4 
bill prohibiting all labour on the Sabbath. The bill was defeated on May 16, 1833, but 
three similar bills were subsequently introduced by Sir Andrew. See D.N.B. and 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, vol. xvi, p. 1231, vol. xvii, p. 1326. 

2 Luke, xvi, 19 f. 
3 Robert Hall (1764-1831), Baptist divine, famous for his eloquent sermons. 
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nm Gosson. A Biographical and Critical Study. (Princeton Studies 
in English, vol. 25.) By WiLLIAM RINGLER. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1942; London: H. Milford, 1943. Pp. viii+-151. 13s. 6d. net. 
This study is an unusually favourable example of the doctoral thesis type. It is 
based on independent investigation, is written in lucid style and is fully docu- 
mented without being overloaded (as is too often the case in these academic 
productions) with somewhat irrelevant detail. There are three angles from 
which Dr. Ringler approaches Stephen Gosson—his personal career, his place 
in the controversy concerning stage-plays, and the characteristics of his prose 
style. 
1 like his junior by ten years Christopher Marlowe, was the son of a 
Canterbury tradesman, a joiner and a freeman of the city. Like Marlowe also he 
became a scholar of the King’s School at the comparatively advanced age of 
fourteen, and proceeded later, in April 1572, to the University. But while 
Marlowe at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, developed strongly humanist 
and heterodox tendencies, Gosson at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, founded 
by the saintly Foxe, Bishop of Winchester, conformed to the prevailing theo- 
logical atmosphere. He came especially under the influence of John Rainolds, 
the Reader in Greek, afterwards a militant opponent of the theatre. But it is one 
of the valuable features of Dr. Ringler’s study that he makes it clear that it is a 
mistake to label Gosson a Puritan. Like Jewel and Hooker, also sons of Corpus, 
though a strict moralist, he remained throughout a sincere Anglican and was 
actively opposed to the doctrines of Geneva. His name is even entered on 
25 April 1584 as an eight-days-visitor at the English Hospital in Rome, then 
under Jesuit management. Dr. Ringler suggests that he may have gone there as 
a temporary government agent, reporting like Munday some years previously 
to Walsingham on his return. But it was in the service of the Church, not of the 
State, that after trying his hand as playwright, pamphleteer and tutor, Gosson 
found his final vocation. On the forty years of his clerical career, from 1584 to 
1624, and his series of valuable preferments, Dr. Ringler throws new light from 
parochial records printed or in manuscript. The most interesting information 
comes from the registers of Sandridge Church, Hertfordshire, where Gosson 
was Vicar from October 1586 to December 1591. Two sons were born to him 
there; the Archdeacon reported that he ‘preached diligently’; and when the 
St. Albans clergy provided arms for defence against the Armada, Gosson 
supplied a ‘calyver furnished’. His last and longest cure, for twenty-four years, 
was that of the important Church of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, not far from 
where his plays had been acted before he turned to attack the theatre. 

Dr. Ringler brings out clearly Gosson’s place in the controversy for and 
against the stage. It was with the opening of the two commercial playhouses, 
the Theater and the Curtain in 1577, that the attack began to develop. Dr. 
Ringler gives an account of ten printed works preceding The Schoole of Abuse 
in which opposition to the stage found voice. These included two sermons by 
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John Stockwood preached at Paul’s Cross on 24 August 1578 and 10 May 1579, 
the latter of which has not previously been noticed, protesting in particular 
against the acting of plays on Sunday. But these attacks were ineffective, and 
Dr. Ringler gives what he calls ‘six good reasons’ for believing that Gosson was 
hired by the City authorities to write The Schoole of Abuse. However this may 
be, the phlet by a reformed playwright had an immediate and far-reaching 
effect, all the more because its tone was not extreme. “Gosson attacked abuses, 
not the arts themselves, and his objections were social and political rather than 
theological. He said nothing about Sunday performances, indeed had no objec- 
tion to honest recreation on that or any other day. He deliberately refrained 
from quoting the Bible or the works of the Church fathers. He restricted himself 
to arguments based on natural reason and common experience.’ But after the 
violent reply by Lodge and the general embittering of the controversy, Gosson 
adopted a more radical attitude. In Plays Confuted in Five Actions (April 1582) 
he stigmatized the element of ‘counterfeiting’ in performances as sinful, and 
thus struck at the root of all theatrical presentation. I cannot however follow 
Dr. Ringler in finding here the source of Falstaff’s soliloquy on ‘counterfeiting’ 
in I Henry IV, v, iv. 

With the change in Gosson’s attitude between The Schoole of Abuse and Plays 
Confuted went a change in his prose style. In The Schoole of Abuse and his 
novel The Ephemerides of Phialo, both published in 1579, Gosson writes in the 

istic fashion of which Dr. Ringler gives a careful analysis. As he has done 
y, he finds here and, in my opinion, overstresses the influence of the 
style of Rainolds’s Oxford Latin lectures. But the comparison of the technique of 
the above two works and also of Plays Confuted with that of an academic 
dissertation is new and suggestive. Otherwise in Plays Confuted Gosson writes 
in a different manner from before. His aim is a ‘simple confutation of our 
Comedies’ and he attempts no longer ‘to play with my penne by seekinge fine 
pouders for deintie noses’. Dr. Ringler finally sums up Gosson’s position as 
representing ‘the England of the steady, sober, God-fearing merchants and 
artisans’, and as expressing the middle-class point of view. This, as he urges, 
has to be taken into account together with the idealism of Sidney and Spenser 
for an adequate understanding of the Elizabethans. F. S. Boas. 


William Shakspere’s Petty School. By T. W. BaLpwin. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press. 1943. Pp. ii+-240. No price given. 
This volume, Professor Baldwin tells us, arose out of a work on William 
Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke in which he had ‘originally sketched 
the petty school in a few pages . . . but decided . . . that the materials at 
hand warranted separate treatment’. It might be argued with some justice that 
his original conception was the right one, for the curriculum of the petty school 
really does not allow of any very extended treatment. The well-known constitu- 
tions of the Merchant Taylor’s school in 1561, with their insistence that candi- 
dates for entrance therein should be able to read perfectly and write competently 
and know the Catechism, sums up what was taught up and down Elizabethan 
England in the schools which had the duty of instructing the young before the 
Grammar School . Professor Baldwin sets this out clearly enough, but then 
turns to enter upon rate enquiries into the ual building-up of the text- 
books of the school—the horn book, the Primer, the Catechism, and the 
Psalter; for tary education was not merely a matter of learning to read 
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and to write, but was also a training in religious and moral ideas. Several chapters 
are devoted to a careful examination of the great number of royal injunctions, 
ABC’s, Catechisms, Primers and the like that were the foundations on which 
the petty school education of Shakespeare’s day was based. This is; in essence, a 
bibliographical enquiry and of a limited interest. 

The later chapters of the book show how Shakespeare made constant use in 
his plays of materials which had formed part of his early studies, and make some 

points, such as the explanation of the line ‘Fair as a text B in a copy-book’. 
A brief glance at the copy-book used in Shakespeare’s day, A Booke Containing 
Divers Sortes of hands, by John Baildon and John de Beauchesne, with its 
elaborate and heavily-inked capitals, suggests the source of Shakespeare’s image, 
and also reminds us how familiar it would have been to many of the audience 
brought up on this standard text-book. On the whole, however, Professor 
Baldwin has not been able to extend our knowledge very considerably by the 
points he makes in these chapters. 

A work such as this depends a great deal on the accuracy and clarity of its 
detail if it is to be effective and authoritative, and Shakspere’s Petty School is not 
without blemishes. The general level of the writing is not distinguished, and is 
not always easily followed; but what is of greater importance is the unsatisfactory 
handling of the bibliographical details. Unfortunately no bibliography is 
provided, and it is therefore not always easy to know what text or edition is being 
quoted. Although Mulcaster’s The first part of the Elementarie (1925) is frequently 
cited, the uninstructed reader is left to find out for himself that the editio 
princeps was published in 1582, and that this is a reference to an edition of 1925 
by E. T. Campagnac. Mention is made on p. 16 of Baret’s Alwearie of 1573, for 
some undisclosed reason, for the quotation which follows (as a footnote informs 
us) comes from the Alvearie of 1580. On p. 22, Bagford’s catalogue is mentioned 
without any date or indication of where his work may be found, although on 
Pp. 30 a quotation is made from him, but Bagford’s name is not mentioned. These 
examples, taken from the opening pages are sufficient, perhaps, to show that the 
book must be read with caution. H. S. Bennett. 


The Globe Playhouse: Its Design and Equipment. By Joun C. Apams. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: H. Milford. 1942. 
$5.00; 28s. net. 


The ups and downs of Shakespearean scholarship make fascinating reading, and 
nowhere more so than in those pages which deal with the Elizabethan stage and 
audience. Mr. Adams’s book carries us a long way from earlier critics who were 
full of pity for Shakespeare’s ‘naked stage’ and lack of theatrical devices and 
scenery to assist him. Victorian managers, in their reaction against such con- 
ditions, created a mise en scéne well remembered by those who saw the produc- 
tions of Irving or Tree. In these the Elizabethan theatre was lost sight of in a 
heaping up of trappings, scenery, effects, etc., that often reduced Shakespeare’s 
play to a shadow of itself. It was in opposition to such alterations that Mr. 
William iam Poel founded his Elizabethan Play Society, and waved us back again to 
the ‘naked stage’, the black hangings, and a simplicity utterly at variance with the 
commercial productions of Tree, or Lewis Waller, or even the Bensons. 

Poel was too much of an idealist to get much of a hearing. It was left to a great 
man of the theatre, Mr. Granville-Barker, to show the way back from Victorian 
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phantasy. In his classic production of Twelfth Night at the Savoy he demon- 
strated what little need there was for a constantly changing series of scenes. The 
period since then has seen producers on the whole working on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Granville-Barker—a single setting, or one or two sets only sufficing, such 
as those designed by Motley ar those used by the Old Vic Company. Side by 
side with this practical demonstration of Shakespeare’s staging has gone the 
work of a large number of scholars and investigators, among whom may be 
mentioned Albright, Thorndike, J. O. Adams, W. J. Lawrence and Sir Edmund 
Chambers. Grateful as we are for their work, there are two reasons which limit 
its usefulness. First, much of it has been superseded in the course of years, and 
secondly much of it (such as many of the pioneer studies of W. J. Lawrence) 
is scattered in a number of periodicals, or deals with some point or problem of 
limited interest. Mr. Adams’s book brings together in one volume a series of 
detailed studies of the playhouse, concentrated into an extraordinarily detailed 
account of one theatre—the Globe. He is thus able to knit together in a most 
satisfying way the various parts—the auditorium, the platform stage, the tiring 
house with its three levels and the superstructure, and to show the contribution 
made by these things to the Elizabethan drama. Far more space than can 
reasonably be claimed here would be required to demonstrate adequately all 
that Mr. Adams has to tell us, or to discuss much that arises from his fascinating 
book. All that can be attempted is to note a number of points that seemed of 
particular interest to one reader. 

First comes his reminder of the size of the stage, which he says was such that 
it ‘is rarely _— to-day, except for Metropolitan Opera companies’, and 
was some 43 feet wide with a depth of 37 feet (including the rear-stage). He 
estimates that the Globe Theatre could hold 2,048 spectators, a figure that is 
reasonably close to that of 2,344, recently suggested for The Fortune by Professor 
Harbage. Secondly, attention may be drawn to his convincing discussion of the 
size of the inner stage, and of the part it played in the drama. Mr. Adams shows 
how the added spaciousness of the Globe made it possible for the action on the 
inner stage to be seen by the whole house, and sums up: “To suggest that inner 
stages were too distant, too obscure, and too dark for use in important scenes is 
to disregard both logic and facts’. 

Thirdly, the whole discussion of the number, nature and the use of ‘traps’ is of 
great interest. The account of the working of the traps in Macbeth is particularly 
good. Mr. Adams shows how exacting were the conditions which required 
(i) a mechanized trap for raising and lowering the cauldron, (ii) a trap door for 
the three Apparitions, and (iii) some spectacular means of exhibiting the eight 
kings to Macbeth’s and also to the audience’s unobstructed view. How al! this 
was done is fully set out, and here and in his discussion of study traps, Heavens 
traps and platform traps Mr. Adams is instructive and suggestive. 

Another particularly valuable section deals with the upper stage. No previous 
discussion has made so clear to the present writer, as does this, the three parts of 
this tarras,' the window-stages and the chamber—and how they could 
be to great dramatic effect. 

Apart from these and other matters, Mr. Adams, by his close discussion of 
innumerable scenes from the plays, is able to make much clearer than heretofore 
certain difficult pieces of stage technique, such as the hauling of Antony into the 


* The term ‘balcony’ had not been introduced in Shakespeare's time; and sixteenth- 
and early seventeenth-century dramatists referred to the projecting gallery as the ‘tarras’. 
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monument. It is impossible after reading this book not to return to the plays 
with a further appreciation of their possibilities, and a sharpened eagerness to 
follow precisely how it all was done. Mr. Adams is to be thanked for reminding 
us that ‘the play’s the thing’—and never more so than when seen in its proper 
setting, the Elizabethan playhouse. H. S. Bennett. 


The Fortunes of Falstaff. By J. Dover WiLson. Cambridge, at the Univer- 
sity Press. 1943. Pp. viii-+-143. 6s. net. 

In this agreeably-written little book Professor Dover Wilson very persuasively 

leads with us to return to Johnson’s (and, as he believes, Shakespeare’s) view 
both of Falstaff and of Prince Hal, and, above all, to consider Falstaff, not as 
Morgann and (to a lesser extent) Bradley do, eclectically and in isolation, but in 
close relationship with the rest of the play. 

Both for Shakespeare and for his audience Prince Hal was, he insists, the 
traditional hero and patriot, and he would have us regard the two parts of 
Henry IV as, in some sort, a morality play, in which the youthful Prince is called 
upon to choose between Vanity (represented by Falstaff) and the virtues of a 
governor. 

What chiefly prevents modern readers from regarding Prince Hal as 
Shakespeare undoubtedly intended him to be regarded is that old-fashioned 
expository soliloquy at the beginning of the First Part, in which the Prince 
declares that he is deliberately making a fool of himself in order to win the 
greater reputation when he shall pay the debt he never promiséd. Perhaps 
Professor Dover Wilson would have strengthened his case had he frankly 
admitted that here Shakespeare ‘wanted art’. Shakespearean critics often try to 
have it both ways, and tend, perhaps unconsciously, to move on two levels of 
argument: they interpret and defend first-rate Shakespeare in the manner of 
Coleridge, and, at the same time, they try to make second-rate Shakespeare 
appear first-rate by defending it with the practical and commercial arguments 
of certain modern critics, saying that Shakespeare knew this would satisfy his 
audience, etc. This soliloquy seems unsatisfactory to most modern readers for 
much the same reason as the conclusions of All’s Well that Ends Well, Measure 
for Measure, and (to a lesser degree) Much Ado about Nothing seem unsatisfac- 
tory: Shakespeare suddenly descends from a higher to a lower level of art, and 
avails himself of devices which, while they would have been quite appropriate 
in some more primitive kind of play, do not harmonize with the play he is 
actually writing. Again, while Professor Dover Wilson rightly insists upon a fact 
of which, among previous critics, only N. K. Hudson seems to have had some 
inkling, namely, that Falstaff only becomes what Bradley calls ‘a person of 
consideration in the army’ after Prince Hal has allowed him to gain the reputa- 
tion of having killed Hotspur at Shrewsbury, it may be doubted whether, even 
for an audience seeing the Second Part almost immediately after the First, 
Shakespeare has made this point sufficiently clear. 

Nevertheless, Professor Dover Wilson is on the whole most sensible and 
convincing, and he constantly reminds us of important facts which, in tending 
to isolate Falstaff from the rest of the play, we easily forget, or even, perhaps, 
fail to notice : such, for example, as that it is immediately after we have heard the 
Prince making his solemn resolution beside his father’s death-bed that we hear 
Falstaff declaring that he will devise matter enough out of this Shallow to keep 
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Prince Henry in continual laughter the wearing out of six fashions ; or that it is 
after the Prince’s reconciliation with him that we hear Falstaff crying woe upon 
the Lord Chief Justice. J. B. LeisHman. 


The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608. Edited with an Introduction and 

Notes, and a reprint of The Life and Death of the Merry Devil of Edmonton, by 
T.B., 1631. By Witt1am Amos Asrams. Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press. 1942. Pp. x+-290. $3.50. 
Professor Abrams has produced what will for long remain the standard edition 
of this agreeable but imperfectly transmitted play. Among previous editors, his 
only serious competitors were Warnke and Proescholdt (Halle, 1884) and Tucker 
Brooke (1908), and their work he has now superseded. 

Both the bibliographical and critical portions of his Introduction are excellent. 
In the former he has established for the first time the location of the original and 
corrected formes in each of the four known copies of the First Quarto of 1608, 
and has clearly indicated the relationship of each of the later quartos to each 
other and to Q1. In the latter he has sought to prove—convincingly, in the 
opinion of this reviewer—that, on grounds of vocabulary, imagery, versification, 
various stylistic devices, construction, atmosphere and characterization, the 
authorship of the play must be ascribed to Dekker. 

His text, which is based on the copy of Q: in the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
has been produced, not by mechanical adherence to arbitrary rules, but by the 
exercise of critical intelligence, and most of the corrupt or difficult passages are 
fully, if not always conclusively, discussed in the Explanatory Notes. (These, 
by the way, would have been more conveniently usable had either the lines of 
the play been numbered continuously from eae end, or some such 
running-title as ‘Notes on Act I, Sc. i’ been adopted.) There are a few readings 
which the reviewer will venture to ask the editor to reconsider : 


Induction, |. 45 (p. 110) 
Which a@ man so meane vnto the powers. 

“Meane’, perhaps, is a misreading of ‘neare’: cf. Hamlet’s ‘in apprehension how 

like a god’. 

I, i, 68-9 (p. 115) 

His hawkes deuoure his fattest dogs, while simple, 
His leanest curres eate his hounds carrion. 

In this passage, which the editor calls ‘the great crux of the play’, ‘simple’ 
should probably be ‘simply’ (with the comma removed : =‘merely’), although it 
would be difficult to explain how the corruption arose. 

I, iii, 23 (p. 120) 

Ile make the brinde sea to rise at Ware. 

Here the emendation ‘brinéd’ for ‘brinde’ should be accepted, since it may, in 
general, be safely assumed that neither Dekker nor any competent Elizabethan 
dramatist ever intentionally wrote a blank verse line which did not scan. 

I, iii, 98 (p. 123) 

Before I’d wrong the chaste and virgin loue. 
The line is corrupt and the whole passage careless, but this, Mr. William Well’s 
conjecture, is too free, and should not have been accepted. The various corrupt 
readings of the quartos suggest that perhaps 
Before I would giue chase and leaue the loue 


was the original reading. 
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Il, iii, 9 (p-135) 
Our sighing parle would much ease my heart. 


Hazlitt’s emendation of ‘One’ for ‘Our’ seems to be necessary, and the metre 
requires that ‘parle’ should be ‘parley’, ‘parlie’, or ‘parlee’. 
III, ii, 124-6 (p. 148) 


She may be .. . Friers. 
Although the editor, following Collier, prints these lines as verse, they remain 
prose, and may have been so intended, for there is other prose in the scene. 

In his note on III, ii, 118-21 (p. 147) the editor is almost certainly right in 
supposing that at this point there originally followed a scene, now lost, between 
Raymond Mounchensey (disguised as a novice) and the Abbess. 

J. B. LetsHMan. 


The Poems of George Chapman. Edited by PHyiiis Brooks BartLett. 
1941. New York: Modern Language Association of America; 1942, London: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. xii+-488. $5.00 ; 30s. net. 


Those interested in Elizabethan literature have waited eagerly for many years 
the completion of Professor Parrott’s edition of Chapman’s works by the publica- 
tion of the poems, which were to have formed the third volume. It looks as if he 
had abandoned the project and encouraged Miss Bartlett in a sense to take his 
place. She has fortunately had help both from him and from M. Schoell, whose 
book, Etudes sur ? Humanisme Continental en Angleterre a la Fin de la Renaissance, 
has thrown a flood of light on Chapman’s methods. Her notes give Schoell’s 
references to the Mythologie of Natalis Comes, and it is from that relation that 
all future study of Chapman must begin. 

The only previous collected edition of the poems is that of 1874-5 edited by 
R. H. Shepherd and reprinted in 1889 and again in 1904. It has a long and very 
illuminating Introduction by Swinburne and contains, besides the poems 
printed by Miss Bartlett, the Minor Translations. To include all these transla- 
tions together with notes would probably have been impossible, except at the 
sacrifice of the pleasant format and type of the present edition, but one may 
regret that space was not found for the translation of Muszus’s Hero and Leander. 
No doubt the labour involved: was also a consideration, for this book must have 
meant a vast amount of work. It is not a case of multiplicity of readings : only one 
of Chapman’s poems is known to exist in manuscript, and only Hero and 
went heough many early editions. Moreover, for Elizabethan books there is 
a quite extraordinary similarity in the extant copies of the individual poems. 
But the author considered it beneath the dignity of poetry to be what he called 
‘pervial’; since ‘plainness’ in poetry ‘were the plaine way to barbarisme’. 
‘Obscuritie in affection of words’, he writes, ‘is pedanticall and childish ; but 
where it shroudeth itselfe in the heart of his subject, utterd with fitness of figure 
and expressive Epithetes ; with that darkness will I still labour to be shadowed’. 
This promise he fulfilled conscientiously, and the result is that there is scarcely 
a stanza or verse ph in the book that might not be the better for at least one 
note in elucidation. Shepherd has scarcely any notes and these very slight: they 
could all be got on to one of Miss Bartlett’s sixty-odd pages, and she might with 
advantage have had at least thrice as many, for not only are there many more 
passages needing elucidation, but one would like more discussion of those with 
which she does deal. There are many lines of Chapman of which several rival 
explanations might be given, and it is possible that all may be right, for he is 
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quite capable of meaning several different—and even inconsistent—things at 
once. Miss Bartlett notes how fond he i is of using the image of what the Eliza- 
bethans called a ‘perspective picture’, ‘a pleated paper and Table furrowed and 
indented’, so that ‘men make one picture to represent several faces’. In ‘Eugenia’ 
Religion is compared to one such— 

Her lookes were like the pictures that are made, 

To th’optike reason ; one way like a shade, 

Another monster like, and every way 

To passers by, and such as made no stay, 

To view her in a right line, face to face, 

She seem’d a serious trifle ; all her grace, 

Show’d in her fixt inspection ;' and then 

She was the onely grace of dames and men. 
This is not infrequently true of Chapman's poetry: two or three—often highly 
grotesque—facets are presented, but as we grow acquainted with them and they 
merge into one another the total effect is one of considerable beauty. So when I 
say that I disagree with Miss Bartlett’s interpretation, for example, of the 
sixty-ninth stanza of Ovid’s ‘Banquet of Sence’, it may very well be that I have 
missed one facet of his thought. 

Miss Bartlett’s note on the line ‘She stretcheth a Meridian from her blood’ is 
as follows: ‘She stretched her arms to their fullest possible extent’. Then, 
apparently referring to the last two lines of the stanza, ‘Having reached this 
position of midday-brightness, her hair must carry the heat back to the center 
of her body’. Let us take these last two lines first— 

Then knit she up, lest loose, her glowing hayre 

Should scorch the Center and incense the ayre. 
‘Center’ here, as so often in Elizabethan poetry, means, I believe, the centre of 
the earth or universe. The poet thinks of her hair as veritable beams of the sun 
scorching the world as in Phaeton’s tragic course. Compare stanza seven where— 

The downward-burning flame, 
Of her rich hayre did threaten new accesse 
Of ventrous Phaeton to scorch the fields. 

The real difficulty is the meaning of ‘Meridian’. A friend sug gests that it means— 
as it could do in Elizabethan times—a midday sleep. The meaning would then 
be—‘She, that slept awake (i.e. day-dreamed rather than really slept) in her 
Elisian bed (i.e. garden) lifts her bright arms above her head and stretches the 
sleep out of them’. One very frequently has to alter the order of Chapman's 
clauses to arrive at his meaning, and this is quite intelligible, and is very probably 
right. My own interpretation had been until this was suggested, that the poet 
identified Meridian lines with the beams of the sun and those with Corinna’s 
hair. She lifted her arms holding her hair above her head, thus carrying the long 
bright tress away from her bosom, where it had lain. In stanzas sixty-one and 
sixty-two Elisium is identified explicitly with Corinna herself (there is probably 
a reference intended to Elizabeth = Elisa) : 

Thus though my love be no Elisium 

That cannot move, from her prefixed place ; 

Yet have her feete no powre from thence to come, 

For where she is, is all Elisian grace. ee 
And again, ‘She is a sweet Elisium for the sence’. Thus the tress lying on her 
Senet nile arse said to be lying ‘in her Elisian bed’. I should interpret ‘that 

+ i.e. when inspected by one who stands fixed and concentrates. 
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slept awake’ as referring to the hair, which though lying still was instinct with 
life. This intense vitality of Corinna is emphasized by the poet. She is contrasted 
with the cold stone statues of Niobe and her children in stanza six: 

To these dead forms, came living beauties essence 

Able to make them startle with her presence. 
(It may be noticed that there should be at least a colon at the end of the seventh 
line, giving a perceptible pause before the coming forth of Corinna, whom in 
the gloss to stanza fifty-seven he calls the ‘life of life’.) 

But it is perhaps Chapman’s ‘expressive Epithetes’ which afford the most 
extensive field of labour to Chapman’s would-be editors. A single word may 
colour a whole passage and depend for its force on acquaintance with an obscure 
myth or anecdote. For very many of these M. Schoell’s discovery of Chapman’s 
use of the Mythologie of Natalis Comes is the clue. But it must be remembered 
that there is no proof—rather the contrary—that Chapman used the Mythologie 
as anything but a convenient compendium of stories, many of which he may have 
known from other reading. He certainly knows some which do not occur in 
Comes. The importance of M. Schoell’s work is rather in providing us with clues 
to the finer shades of Chapman’s meaning. It covers a considerable part of the 
ground, and Miss Bartlett besides giving his references has provided a number 
from other sources. But to edit Chapman completely on these lines is not possible 
for a single scholar. Much of his reading was in what we regard as the very minor 
classics and might not come to the mind of the most erudite of critics. An 
example may be given on which the reviewer, with no pretensions to scholarship, 
lighted by chance. The allusion does not appear to be to anything dealt with by 
Comes—though of this one cannot be sure. Miss Bartlett gives a short note on 
the passage but does not discuss the particular word. 

It comes from the Third Sestyad of Hero and Leander, the beginning of 
Chapman’s continuation, and in a passage which has no parallel in Muszus. He 
is explaining wherein the sin or tragic error of Leander lay : it was in the unseemly 
haste of his love-making— 

Who thinks not heaven with such a love is given? 

And who like earth would spend that dower of heaven, 

With ranke desire to joy it all at first? 
—and in the lack of Ceremonie or Marriage-rites, all ceremony and ritual being 
in Chapman’s view a sort of visualization of the time process. For 

Time, and all-states-ordering Ceremonie 

Had banished all offence: Times golden Thie 

Upholds the flowrie bodie of the earth 

In sacred harmonie, and every birth 

Of men, and actions makes legitimate, 

Being usde aright ; The use of time is Fate. 
The key-word here is ‘golden thie’: Chapman is arguing with almost scientific 
seriousness that time is the chief and essential constituent of the material world 
and of events, and he indicates this importance or divinity of Time by assigning 
to him a golden thigh. 

In an article on ‘Gold and Ivory in Greek Mythology’ contributed by H. L. 
Lorimer to Greek Poetry and Life: Essays presented to Gilbert Murray, proof is 
led that a popular belief had grown up in classical times ‘that the actual substance 
of the gods was gold. Men claiming a divine mission could produce no better 
credentials than some golden part of their persons. Pythagoras, who definitely 
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asserted his superhuman origin, had a golden thigh which he once exhibited in 
the theatre, and Alexander of Abonou Teichos, who made Pythagoras his mode] 
took care to be similarly equipped’. The story, Miss Lorimer notes, ultimately 
back to a fragment of Aristotle, but Chapman, I think, remembered it from 
iogenes Laertius’ Lives of the Ancient Philosophers, where it is given as follows: 
‘[Pythagoras] is said to have been so lovely a person that his scholars had that 
opinion of him, that he was Apollo come from the Hyperborean Regions. It is 
also reported of him, that when his thigh was one day by accident discovered 
bare, it appeared to be like fine gold’. A few pages later in the same Life he would 
find among Pythagoras’s doctrines ‘that Virtue was Harmony, as was also Health, 
all good whatever, and even God himself; and therefore all things subsisted by 
Harmony’. 

In Muszus’s version of the love-story, Leander’s death is due to the on- 
coming of winter. Hero lights the signal lamp to call him to her, as she has done 
all through the summer, and he obeys in spite of the rising storm, and is over- 
whelmed. ‘So quick bright things come to confusion’, is the implicit comment of 
the Greek . Chapman seeks, not so much a moral, as an explanation of the 
law of the Universe by which the lovers perished, and the law must satisfy his 
religious and poetic sense. He starts from the feeling that the undisciplined pre- 
cipitancy of the lovers is the tragic error, and then, as he broods, rites and 
ceremonies, time and harmony became identified, and the tale of Pythagoras 
connects with his doctrine of Harmony as that in which all subsists, and time is 
seen to be divine and the mysterious and beautiful frame-work of the world. 

Finally a slightly different interpretation may be offered of the last sonnet of 
‘The Coronet for his Mistresse Philosophie’. I accept the identification of the 
‘Muses that sing loves sensuall Emperie’ with those of the author of Venus and 
Adonis and Love’s Labour’s Lost and his followers, but suggest that the poem 
ends with a definite offer of friendship to them. A good deal turns on what the 
poet means by ‘Fame’s loose Feathers’. I suggest that it means accidents such as 
titles and wealth, which have been allowed to influence critical opinion. In the 
octave Chapman declares that he does not envy either these titled versifiers, nor 
their snobbish followers who ‘scorne to tread the theatre’ unaware in their 
ne lle ay to Chapman ignorance is a crime—of the glory of the classical 

ists. In the sestet he turns to Shakespeare and his school, ‘like-plumde 

Birds’ with himself, i.e. professional poets and dramatists, and after urging them 
not to be ashamed of this drama which has such a glorious past, adjures them to 
cease to give by means of their ‘sacred rymes’ a passport into the Court of true 
honour to ‘servile’ courtiers ‘that live by soothing moods, and serving tymes’. 
If they thus cleanse themselves, then Chapman’s ‘love’—I think both his 
personal affection and his Mistress Philosophy—will ‘adorne with modest eyes’ 
the poets he had designated ‘Muses that sing loves sensual! Emperyes’. It will be 
remembered that in his sonnets Shakespeare does show a sense of shame for his 
In usion, we ought to express our f vsunaad to Miss Bartlett for what she 
done. Only we want more. To edit Chapman’s poems a syndicate such as 
which is just concluding its labours on the American Varioruwm Spenser is 
is needed. It may be said that he is not a great enough poet to justify so 
much labour. But it is the lesser men, who are always less articulate, who require 


the most interpretation, and a thorough study of Chapman would give us an 
ing of the und of Flizabethan thought and feeling far better 


EE 


understanding 
than such a study of one of the giants who are of no time. Janet Sprens. 
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The Fary Knight or Oberon the Second. A manuscript play attributed to 
Thomas Randolph. Edited by Frepson THayer Bowers. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press; London: H. Milford. 1942. Pp. xlii+87. $3.00; 
18s. 6d. net. 

The manuscript of this play is preserved in the Folger Shakespeare Library, and, 

as the editor has already described elsewhere, is written by the same hand and 
on the same paper as that of The Drinking Academy, preserved in the Huntington 
Library, with which it was originally bound up. In 1928 Professor C. L. Day, 
on the ground of many close parallels between the phraseology of that play and 
of Randolph’s known works, goon The Fealous Lovers, insisted that The 
Drinking Academy was an early play of Randolph’s, and, although the pheno- 
menon of an author plagiarizing himself is a good deal less common than that of 
his being plagiarized by another, this view was accepted by Professor Hyder 
Rollins and Dr. Tannenbaum in their edition of the play two years later. They 
even went so far as to assume that the play was holographic, an assumption 
subsequently disproved by Dr. Greg’s authentication of a small amount of 
Randolph’s handwriting. Dr. Bowers advances a more plausible version of the 
Randolph hypothesis, that of a revising and augmenting transcriber, re-writing 
about 1657/8 (the probable date of the manuscript) two of Randolph’s early 
plays. The original version of The Fary Knight, of which the augmented version 
contains, not only what, according to this hypothesis, one would presumably 
have to call ‘anticipations’ of Randolph’s later plays, but also many borrowings 
from Jonson’s Alchemist and Masque of Queens and from Shirley’s Traitor and 
Young Admiral, he assumes to have been written by Randolph for performance 
at Westminster School about 1623/4. The evidence in favour of this early date 
of composition set out on pp. xxix-xxxiii seems to the present reviewer neither 
separately nor collectively convincing, and he cannot but regard the hypothesis 
of Randolph’s authorship as both improbable and unnecessary. He finds it far 
easier to believe that the play, such as it is, was written from beginning to end, 
sometime after Dr. Gerard Schaep’s visit to England in 1651, by a very minor 
and only semi-literate author, who laid his thumby fingers upon the property 
of many writers, especially Randolph’s, and usually spoilt what he stole. 

Although Dr. Bowers, in his notes, has indicated many ‘anticipations’ (as he 
would presumably regard them) of passages in Randolph’s later plays, and many 
borrowings from those of Jonson and Shirley already mentioned, he has not, 
perhaps, paid sufficient attention to the significance of the fact that, in almost 
every one of these cases, blank verse has been turned, or inco rated, into 
prose, and that, while the whole play, apart from a few rh passages, is 
professedly in prose, passage after passage, on which he has not commented, 
seems to have been manufactured out of mutilated fragments of blank verse, 
whose sources, if it were worth the trouble, could probably be discovered. This 
is especially true of Act I, Sc. v, where, besides many half-lines, the following 
six lines (245-8), partly, perhaps, by accident, emerge (I quote them with the 
addition of initial capitals, some punctuation, and the indication of an elision in 
the third line) : 

Stay, stay my soule, let not this killing ioy 

Intice the forth. O ye celestiall powers, 

Who’ haue raised me to a blisse I cold scarse hope for, 
The richest frankingsense the world affords 

Shall feede your sacred fires. But can it be 

Pollitico is found? 


21 
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‘ The plot seems to have been suggested to the author by Jonson’s Alchemist: 
Craft to have been sent by Oberon, King of Fairyland, to choose a 
as his heir, and, with the aid of his associates, cheats various dupes. The 
play has no literary value, and, apart from the problem of its authorship and 
method of composition, little interest of any kind. 
With what one cannot but regard as unnecessary scrupulosity, Dr. Bowers has 
produced what might be called a typographical facsimile of the manuscript, 
ee ee ot den ents ny its line-division and often 


Rosertson. Publi for the University Press of Liverpool by Hodder and 
Stoughton Ltd., London. 1942. Pp. 80. 7s. 6d. net. 

The absurdities of the complete letter-writer are familiar to anyone who has 
seen a modern example, and Miss Robertson is right to describe her subject as 
‘a humble branch of literature’. Yet it is not without its literary interest, how- 
ever small the merits of the individual volumes may seem to be. It must, one 


light upon contemporary prose style. Miss Robertson has chosen the sixteenth 
Si acaaiaads aitiealie, and t eaehd be intesmting to know whet. wore the 
general standards of prose then set up by the handbooks, and whether they were 
affected at all by the changes which took place in other types of prose in the later 
part of the seventeenth century or whether the importance of plainness and 
was recognized through the whole period. The epistolary practice of 

Browne suggests that simplicity was valued in letters even when 

literary prose was at its most ornate. Miss Robertson’s critical treatment is, 
however, “ed ate’ of the let this point she gives an example of the ‘exaggerated 
and affected style’ of the letters in  Cupids Messenger (1629) and she later quotes 
Hannah Wolley as meena in 1672 that the prose of letters should ‘not be 
» not much differing from our usual way of speaking’, but 


tion is noticeable everywhere in the critical comments of this essay. 
Miss Robertson’s study is accompanied by a bi phy of the handbooks to 
published between 1568 and 1700. She is not apparently ac- 
with Miss K. G. Hornbeak’s book, The Complete Letter Writer in 
1568-1800 (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, xv, Nos. 3-4, 
a which explores her field in detail. Her bibliography, however, includes 
some items not mentioned by Miss Hornbeak, h its lists of editions are not 
. Some of the later editions of letter-books of Nicholas 
Day, and John Hill are omitted, and I have noted inaccuracies in 
transcription of the title-page of John Wodroephe’s The spared houres of a 
in his travels and in the quotation from the same book on page 12. It may 
also be said that in a of this kind where the titles of books are often 
confusingly alike and many repetitions and cross references are necessary, an 
index seems ‘indispensable. Miss Robertson’s book would be more usefu! if it 
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Milton and the Puritan Dilemma, 1641-1660. By ARTHUR BARKER. 

Toronto: University of Toronto Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1942. 
Pp. xxiv-+-440. $3.75; 175. net. 
This is one of the most satisfactory and helpful books that has appeared on 
Milton’s prose works. It traces the development of Milton’s thought, in parti- 
cular his central theory of liberty, as recorded in the prose writings from the anti- 
episcopal tracts to De Doctrina Christiana. Mr. Barker avoids one fault that 
tempts writers on this subject—that of translating seventeenth-century ideas into 
what seem their modern equivalents; he keeps Milton in his proper environ- 
ment, interprets his views in accordance with the mental climate and the circum- 
stances of his time, and never forgets that it is Milton’s mind he is supposed to 
be exploring. He does not however avoid another fault that dogs the patient 
investigator of Milton’s prose writings—that of wearisome repetition ; he could 
have improved his book, without departing from his strict chronological plan, 
simply by omitting to expound repeatedly points that have already been suffi- 
ciently explained. However, he keeps the reader’s attention by keeping to his 
theme, and by the accuracy of his exposition. 

There is, so Mr. Barker claims, a pattern of thought to be discerned in 
Milton’s prose, but a pattern of growth not of static opinion. He differs from Dr. 
Tillyard’s view that the pamphlets express ‘a coherent body of thought that 
could only have been formed in the meditative period before the Civil War’; 
they are rather the record of a struggle to achieve coherence of thought in the 
midst of changing and unforeseen events, and they illustrate the difficult course 
of the Puritan experiment of which they are a part. Therefore it is only by 
analysing his ideas at each successive stage, in their context of public and 
private events and of the conflict of contemporary opinions, that one discovers 
the pattern of Milton’s thought. First, it has to be recognized that Milton and 
his age were theologically minded. All Milton’s thinking takes place within a 
framework of theological doctrines—man’s fall, his natural corruption, his 
regeneration, the peculiar privileges of the elect, the christian liberty of the 
regenerate. These doctrines are not, as Mr. Barker suggests, specifically Puritan ; 
they are christian and, as he himself observes, they govern the thinking of all 
Milton’s contemporaries. It is in their special interpretation, along with their 
application to political affairs, that they become Puritan. The Puritans aimed at 
creating a christian society in accordance with their theological beliefs, and at 
securing the freedom of that society in an ungodly world. The divergencies that 
developed between the various Puritan parties, as the Revolution proceeded, 
were due to different conceptions of the christian state, that is to theological 
differences, and to the different doctrines of freedom required by those different 
conceptions. At first it was assumed by all Puritans that liberty would follow 
ecclesiastical reformation ; but after the abolition of episcopacy it was soon dis- 
covered that liberty was a factor rather than a consequence of reformation. 
Those who could not accept the presbyterian discipline which the Assembly of 
Divines sought to impose were driven to argue for liberty as an independent 
principle. Reformation and liberty thus became distinct issues ; and the history 
of Puritanism in the period 1643-1660 is, as Mr. Barker says, the history of con- 
flicting efforts to find a definition of reformation and liberty that would make 
possible the achievement of both. The failure of the Puritan revolution was a 
failure to find a solution to this problem. 

Mr. Barker examines Milton’s prose writings as the record of his attempt to 
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find his own solution to this Puritan dilemma. Now with Milton, as with any 
original thinker, we need to begin by distinguishing those temperamental con- 
victions that determine the course of his thought through the currents of con- 
temporary opinion. There is no difficulty in recognizing these in Milton’s case. 
First, Milton was an out-and-out Protestant, who believed that religion consists 
in the relationship between the individual soul and God, and who resented all 
attempts to dictate to his conscience or control the liberty of his thought ; this 
conviction made him in turn an opponent of episcopacy, presbyterianism and the 
proposed Cromwellian settlement of the church. Secondly, he was a rationalist, 
who believed that God’s will was justifiable to man; he therefore refused to 
accept any theological doctrine that offended his reason or his sense of justice, 
and this drove him into heresy. It is these convictions that really produce what 
Mr. Barker calls the pattern of his thought ; and they lead inevitably to that final 
independent position calmly proclaimed in the opening words of De Doctrina, 
‘John Milton, Englishman, to all the churches of Christ’. Mr. Barker recognizes 
the importance of these convictions but, intent as he is on showing how Milton’s 
opinions develop in reaction to external events, he does not perhaps sufficiently 
emphasize them or put them in their proper primary place. However, once one 
has recognized the personal logic of Milton’s thought, the interest certainly lies 
in following the exact manner in which he works out his particular problems as 
they arise ; and it is this actual history that is Mr. Barker’s chosen theme. The 
interesting part of the story starts with the divorce tracts. In his first, anti- 
episcopal tracts Milton is swimming with the tide ; their violent anti-clericalism 
is natural to him, and it is equally natural that he should share the general 
enthusiastic belief that the abolition of episcopacy will open the way to the free 
develo t of the christian state. Then comes his unfortunate marriage, the 
scandal of 1 the divorce tracts, and the conflict with authority that resulted in 
Ar itica. It is in these tracts of 1643-5 that Milton fully develops his doc- 
trine of private liberty ; and one can confidently assert that Milton’s views would 
have developed in much the same way even though the particular personal 
issues had not arisen. The problems discussed in the divorce tracts concern, in 
Milton’s opinion, matters not determined by Scripture but left to the private 
judgment ; they concern, that is, the natural rather than the divine law. M ilton 
is thereby brought to argue, with the more revolutionary thinkers, for liberty not 
only as a christian but as a natural right. Yet, whilst demanding liberty for all 
men, he preserves the important Puritan distinction between the righteous and 
the unrighteous, and his argument is still directed to the welfare of the former. 
The righteous, the regenerate, will use their natural liberty to obey the wil! of 
God and so advance in the christian liberty offered under the gospel; the 
unregenerate will abuse their liberty and so become more enslaved to their 
passions. The importance of this distinction becomes apparent when Milton’s 
doctrine of liberty is transferred from what he regarded as private affairs to 
affairs of state; the doctrine cannot apply in the same way to political govern- 
ment as it does to questions he deliberately withdraws from political control. 
The purpose of state control is to secure the conditions necessary to the free 

t of the christian way of life ; this is only to be achieved by the rule 
of the wise and good, who recognize and obey the law of God within themselves. 
And so it is that in the political tracts written under the Commonwealth Milton 
moves towards the position that political power can only be entrusted to the 
elect few. There is for Milton nothing incompatible between this anti-demo- 
cratic sentiment and the principle of liberty for which he had contended in the 
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earlier tracts. In the political tracts produced on the eve of the Restoration he 
demands ‘an almost unrestricted freedom in matters of conscience and religion 
for all men, regenerate and unregenerate’, at the same time that he proposes an 
oligarchy of good and wise men who shall rule in accordance with true christian 
liberty. 

It will be seen then that Milton’s theory of society ultimately depends on his 
theological doctrines. His complete theory is accordingly to be found in De 
Doctrina. In our final estimate of this theory it becomes important to recognize 
the extent to which Milton has broken the Puritan bounds, and has prepared the 
way for the deists and republicans who admired him in the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Barker’s theme prevents him, I feel, from emphasizing properly this aspect 
of the subject, although he presents the evidence clearly and so enables the 
reader to judge the issue for himself. Milton’s theory of society is certainly 
Puritan in the general sense that it contemplates a completely christian society, 
but it contains doctrines that break through most of the boundaries erected by 
the various Puritan sects ; it proposes a ‘holy community’, but admits to member- 
ship on terms that few Puritans would have recognized as valid. In the first place 
one notes how in Milton’s political system classical republicanism merges with 
Puritan doctrine. Milton’s ruling class is a christian aristocracy ; his wise and 
good men are endowed with virtues at which the mere Puritan would have looked 
askance as virtues considered necessary to the regenerate. In the second place, as 
a theologian Milton is not only not an orthodox Puritan, he is not even a chris- 
tian in the exclusive sense prescribed by all the churches of the time. He believes 
in the christian revelation and in Christ as the Son of God; but he believes 
supremely in God the Father, and that the grace offered to mankind through 
Christ is offered to all mankind, even to those who have never heard the name of 
Christ. He is a catholic in the unorthodox sense that he believes God sent his 
Son to save not ‘christians’ but the world. We can distinguish two main points on 
which Milton’s thought brings him into direct opposition not only to orthodox 
Puritan doctrine but also to orthodox christian doctrine. First, he rejects the 
Calvinistic theory of predestination ; all men, even pagans, are called to salva- 
tion and are free to accept or reject God’s offered grace. Secondly, he denies the 
distinction between natural and divine law for all those who have received God’s 
grace and persevere in his service. The effect of christian redemption is to restore 
man to the state of freedom he enjoyed before the Fall, when the law of nature 
was the law of God. This doctrine is not in itself unorthodox, but becomes so 
when interpreted by Milton’s further belief that there is no real division between 
body and soul, between spirit and flesh. Christian redemption means for him the 
present redemption of human nature in its entirety; the regenerate man is no 
longer under the curse of original sin but free in his physical as in all his other 
natural activities to obey God’s will spontaneously. This is Milton’s conception 
of freedom. It is a generous conception in its implications ; and as always he is 
fearless in admitting the consequences that logically follow. It is true that 
experience had taught him that few were fit as yet to enter into this freedom ; 
and he knew that even for these few it is a question of slow and difficult progress 
towards the perfection of christian freedom. He is now no enthusiast, if ever he 
was such, who thinks that either the individual or nation will achieve virtue and 
wisdom by a sudden conversion. Yet nothing could be further from the truth 
than the opinion—almost accepted as an axiom by Milton scholars today— 
that the frustration of Milton’s political hopes had made him . — 

. A. WRIGHT. 
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Isaac Watts his Life and Works. By Artuur Paut Davis. New York: 
The Dryden Press. 1943. Pp. xii+-306. 

Isaac Watts, like George Herbert, has been for long the victim of pious senti- 
mentality, but fate has been more unkind to him than to Herbert. For two 
centuries he has been famous as a writer of hymns and of children’s poems. 
Everyone knows a few at least of his great hymns ; ‘O God, our help in ages past’ 
has become a sort of second national anthem. Everyone knows a line or two at 
least of his children’s poems and Lewis Carroll’s parodies of them. His remark- 
able achievements as a poet (as distinct from a hymn-writer) and his wide and 
pervasive literary influence have, however, been almost entirely ignored. The 
t reviewer drew attention to the quality of his poetry and its significance 
in literary history in a study called ‘Isaac Watts and the Adventurous Muse’ 
published in 1934 in Volume XX of Essays and Studies by Members of the 
Association. Now Dr. Arthur P. Davis, of Virginia Union University, has 
a full-length biographical and critical study of this remarkable and 

it writer. 

Dr. Davis’s book is by far the most complete and reliable study of Watts which 
has hitherto appeared. His objectives, as he writes in his preface, are quite 
different from those of the four older biographers, Gibbons, Milner, Paxton 
Hood and Wright. Their works were intended for an evangelical public. They 
were lives of Watts the Hymn-writer and the Saint of the Dissenters ; and the 


a new evaluation of his work’. Naturally he has built on the work of the earlier 
biographers, but he has also used new material derived from several important 
collections of correspondence, which were not available to his predecessors. 

Dr. Davis has written a clear, compact, well-planned study, in which, with 
considerable skill, he has built up a very convincing portrait of the eighteenth- 
century dissenting minister, theologian, educator, and poet, and has related his 
work to its antecedents in the previous century and to contemporary social, 
literary and religious life. His Watts, unlike those of the earlier biographies, is 
no spotless saint, but a very human figure, who, in spite of his mild and charit- 
able character, could lose his temper in a quarrel with ‘forthright Bradbury’, 
show a rather unpleasant false humility in a letter to the Spectator. Indeed 
whole of Dr. Davis’s study is characterized by a scholarly balance and a sane, 
tal outlook which are salutary correctives to the evangelical out- 
of earlier biographers. In a very valuable chapter he discusses W atts’s 
work as an educator and works out in some detail the relationship between the 
Divine and Moral Songs for Children and the seventeenth-century books of 
children’s verse such as Bunyan’s A Book for Boys and Girls and other 

publications. With the same admirable thoroughness he explores 
Watts’s once celebrated but now forgotten theological and philosophic writings, 
the controversies in which he engaged, and his work as a preacher and essayist. 

The chapters which will certainly be of most interest to the modern student 
a ee nnnene Sane Sanaa with Wests’ postry ant his 
hymns. Dr. Davis is not a pen riginal literary critic, but he quotes 
well and his remarks are usually and pertinent + Secteaes he hardly does 
ornate es pot and he ds too much on citations 
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metres of Marvell’s ‘Horatian Ode’ and Milton’s translation of Horace’s fifth 
Ode of the First Book. Dr. Davis’s discussion of Watts’s rhymes is interesting 
but rather superficial. He ascribes to Watts a deliberate use of what modern 
critics have called ‘suspended rhyme’, and compares his work with that of 
certain modern poets who make a use of this device as a feature of poetic 
style. However, he seems to ignore the fact that some spellings stood for speech 
sounds in the eighteenth century which were quite different from those which 
they represent to-day. Thus some of the pairs of words which he quotes as 
examples of ‘suspended rhyme’ such as ‘suns-once’, ‘bestows-lose’, ‘boughs- 
grows’ may have seemed perfectly orthodox rhymes to a reader in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Other rhymes which he quotes from Watts’s poems are certainly 
of the ‘suspended’ order, but to establish Watts’s deliberate use of them as a 
poetic device it would be necessary to undertake a much more thorough investiga- 
tion of the subject than that which Dr. Davis seems to have attempted. The 
chapter called ‘A System of Praise’ is possibly the best concise,survey of Watts’s 
hymns and their place in the development of English hymnology which has 
hitherto appeared. 

In one appendix Dr. Davis gives a useful list of Watts’s extant letters, and in a 
second a survey of the poems ascribed to him in The Posthumous Works of 1779. 
There is also a bibliography of the first editions of Watts’s writings and of works 
to which he prefaced ‘recommendations’, and a general bibliography which 
includes the present reviewer’s study of Watts published in the now defunct 
periodical, Wessex, in 1935, but not the essay printed in the Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association mentioned at the beginning of this review. 

Altogether Dr. Davis has done a sound, workmanlike job, and has filled very 
competently what has hitherto been a regrettable gap in eighteenth-century 


studies. 
V. pe Soxa Pinto. 


Alexander Pope. The Dunciad. Edited by James SUTHERLAND. London: 

Methuen and Co., Ltd. 1943. Pp. lvi+476. 30s. net. 
The editors of the two p ing volumes in this series, covering the Horatian 
imitations, The Rape of the , The Temple of Fame, Eloisa to Abelard, and 
other poems, were not faced with complex textual or bibli hical problems. 
Professor Sutherland has been allotted an exacting task, but he has carried it 
through unwearied to the last. Even Pope’s contemporaries did not find the 
ramifications of The Dunciad easy to follow, its allusions were often of doubtful 
interpretation, and keys to its understanding were soon forthcoming. Some 
identifications are doubtful to this day, for Pope could be guarded in his text 
and ambiguous in his notes. 

How is an editor of The Dunciad to set about it? What shall he print? How is 
he best to trace the meanders of the poem from 1728 to 1743, and later to 
Warburton’s edition of 1751? A complete understanding is hardly to be gained 
save by following its devious course patiently from one edition to another. Even 
Courthope, in 1882, believing that he had supplied ‘all that was required to make 
the treatment of the subject exhaustive’, gave a list of over twenty editions ; and 
since his time the researches of Professor Griffith have extended bibliographical 
knowledge. The text of the poem was subjected to constant revision, and the 
elaborate ‘Remarks’, which Pope enjoyed almost as much as his verse, were as 
frequently touched up. No scheme can be devised to present an intelligible 
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picture of all that happened. Further, a modern editor must supply additional 
notes for the reader of to-day. A compromise of some kind is inevitable. 

Fortunately, in its essentials, The Dunciad falls into two contrasted poems, 
The Dunciad Variorum of 1729, evolved from the ‘imperfect’ editions of 1728, 
with Theobald as its hero, and The Dunciad in Four Books of 1743, with Colley 
Cibber as its hero. Cou (Works of Alexander Pope, vol. iv) adopted the 
expedient of printing the Ci version with a conflation of the original notes, 
adding ‘Editor’s Notes’ in an appendix, and giving the text of the 1728 poem 

in small type. Professor Sutherland has served his reader much 
better. earlier form of the poem is printed from The Dunciad Variorum of 
1729 with Pope’s commentary combined with the editor’s own notes, which are 
distinguished by diagonal brackets. The later version is printed from the 1743 
quarto, the first appearance of the whole poem in this form. To save the large 
amount of space demanded if those notes and prose pieces were reprinted which 
were repeated in 1743, with no substantial change, cross references are provided 
to the earlier version of the poem. A full critical apparatus to the commentary is 
not attempted, for this would have served no very useful purpose. Pope delighted 
in making changes and enlisting the help of his friends. Additions and modifica- 
tions are, however, noted by Professor Sutherland whenever they can be 
accounted significant. 

Many may think that in design and composition, in sustained satirical effect, 
The Dunciad Variorum of 1729 is to be preferred to the poem in its extended 
version. Courthope does not give us the poem of 1729, together with the com- 
mentary then first printed, and this is an unfortunate omission in any edition of 
Pope’s Works. In Professor Sutherland’s volume we have for comparison, within 
the same covers, The Dunciad Variorum and The Dunciad in Four Books. Further, 
he has provided an adequate, textual apparatus to both poems, and he has solved 
the of combining his own annotation (very valuable it is) with the 

i commentary as successfully as can be hoped. Even Pope’s printer got 
into difficulties with the setting of the poet’s ‘Remarks’ and ‘Imitations’. 

The text here printed is almost im le. A fairly careful scrutiny has 
shown scarcely a slip. In The jad Variorum, iii. 173, ‘pair’ should have 
printed with a capital. In accordance with the editor’s practice inverted 

should have been added to the last line of the first Book, p. 95. They 
have been supplied in the same line on p. 294. The printer, it may be added, has 
wavered between modern usage and what he saw before him in the pointing of 
title headings to Books and prose pieces. A few small oversights may further be 
noted. In the critical apparatus on pp. 11, 23, and 48 references appear to 17434. 
is not listed in the ‘Key’ on p. 7 and must be sought on p. 250. On p. 37, 
to 1. 22, read ‘all Stations’ for ‘each bus’ness’. On p. 291, in the apparatus, 
‘ °” 
hy 


i 


read ‘300’ for ‘30’. On p. 376 (1. 341 of the poem) the printer has dropped an ‘e’ 
from Thee’ Wh , in the dropped heading to the first Book of the 1743 Dunciad, 
has the dedication been omitted ? 

These are small matters calling only for mention as a tribute to sustained 
editorial accuracy and thoroughness. Professor. Sutherland’s work is a notable 
addition to eighteenth-century scholarship, and, if primarily of value to the 
student, it should not fail to bring to the reader less conversant with the poet 
the society for which he wrote a better understanding of Pope’s range and 
at the height of his powers. When The Dunciad Variorum was published 
just under forty-one. The ostensible purpose of the work, a satire on the 
of the day, failed to confine him. It can be read with admiration for its 
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versification, its superb choice of words, and the great poetry of its more imagi- 
native passages, with but little regard to personal allusions, even if some know- 
ledge of these will not be labour lost. 

C was an erudite and not unsympathetic editor, but a comparison of 
his work with that of Professor Sutherland brings home to us, time and again, 
how much was wanting and how much we owe to this edition of The Dunciad. 

HaROLD WILLIAMS. 


Charlotte Mary Yonge. The Story of an Uneventful Life. By 

GeorGINA BaTTiscoMBE. With an Introduction by E. M. Delafield. London: 
Constable and Company Ltd. 1943. Pp. 173. 15s. net. 
The time was ripe for a new study of Charlotte Yonge. The official life by 
Christabel Coleridge, which Mrs. Battiscombe acknowledges as ‘the starting- 
point of all research’, was perhaps limited by the reticences of friendship and 
discipleship; and Mrs. Romanes’ pleasant Appreciation (1908) mainly con- 
sidered the novelist as (in Charlotte’s own words) ‘a sort of instrument for 
popularizing Church views’. But it is certainly not simply as a tractarian novelist 
that she still survives and commands a devoted and enthusiastic public— 
devoted against odds, for there are no modern reprints of her works. The circle 
of her admirers intersects Miss Austen’s, and contains a similar proportion of 
critics and addicts. At moments Charlotte Yonge’s realism and moral discrim- 
ination do recall the greater artist ; but she was well aware where her inferiority 
lay, and when she was asked, by one of those patronizing gentlemen who beset 
the path of the Lady Novelist, ‘if a plot was not the hardest part’, she made the 
charming rejoinder that ‘all ladies found it so except Miss Austen’. (The con- 
versation is described in one of her letters, not quoted by Mrs Battiscombe). 
Her novels grew out of tales for the young ; and ‘children’s books’, she tells us 
in one of her interesting prefaces (Scenes and Characters, 1886), ‘had not been 
supposed to require a plot’. She sometimes unwisely tried to ginger up her 
family chronicles by melodramatic situations, but never came nearer a true 
‘plot’ than in The Heir of Redclyffe—and the germ of that story was supplied by 
a friend and adviser. (How revealing is her note while writing it—‘ I have found 
out what made Guy bang the door’—and Mrs. Battiscombe’s comment—'‘She 
found out, she did not invent’.) Her novels are not works of art ; but they contain 
‘scenes and characters’ which are ; and because of her sense of purpose and her 
fidelity to her own narrow but deep experience, they suggest a life and personality 
impressive and endearing in itself, and an interesting product of her age and 
society. 

This life and personality are Mrs. Battiscombe’s chief concern; criticism is 
largely incidental 4 and subsidiary, but she uses the novels knowledgeably and 
perceptively ; and if at times the addict intrudes upon the critic (‘all the Mays 
are dear and much-loved friends’), many of her comments could not be bettered. 
The numerous personal influences upon Miss Yonge’s writing are well dis- 
criminated ; on the other hand, very little is said about literary influences— 
notable among which was surely her beloved Fouqué. The value of this study 
lies in the steady enriching of Christabel Coleridge’s portrait, by means both of 
clearer insight and new details. There is much interesting unpublished material, 
including some letters to a contributor, Miss Anne Carter-Smith, in which the 
literary counsel throws light on Miss Yonge’s own methods and standards as do 
Jane Austen’s to her niece Anna. Any future critical study should make much 
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of these, and of the many similar passages in the novels where the novelist 
comments Le yee of writing. And, above all, the documentary value of 


the novels is insufficiently realised; they are full of material for the 
historian of ideas, of fashion, even of language ; and this is especially true of the 
novels after about 1855, which are increasingly preoccupied with the difference 
between the two generations. A novelist who makes a young heroine of 1860 say 
that ‘the last generation was that of medievalism, ecclesiology, chivalry, sym- 
bolism . . . ours is that of common sense’ (Hopes and Fears, ch. xxv1) is clearly 
—_ watching if only as a barometer of that most changeable of all periods, the 
ictorian. 

The book contains several illustrations, but the spaniel-like female of the 
1844 water-colour was an unfortunate choice for frontispiece and jacket, when 
there was the arresting photograph of fourteen years later, which represents 
Mrs. Battiscombe’s subject far more truthfully. The omission of a bibliography 
is serious, especially as C.B.E.L. gives only a quarter of Miss Yonge’s published 
work. KATHLEEN TILLOTSON. 


The Economic Novel in America. By WaLTeR FuLLeR TayLor. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press ; London: Milford. 1942. Pp. xii+-378. 
$4.00 ; 245. net. 

culture in the United States was shaped in the hurly-burly of the 


period ing upon the Civil War, when the frontier was closed, when the 
nation became with incredible speed tho y industrialized, when mass 
immigration inevitably accompanied industrialization, and when the literary 


immigration 

culture and ethical values of New England seemed to be submerged, to succumb 
to the values of Money and Power and to the worship of the ‘bitch-goddess’. It 
has been a commonplace of American literary history that in this ‘Gilded Age’ 
the artist was thwarted and frustrated : that he stood ineffectual or silenced in the 


face of the ing of traditional values. Professor Taylor was already known 
as an of this view, and in this important and substantial book he sets 
out to the commonplace, to correct what he takes to be a false view of the 


ap aearg of American thought and letters. 

Taylor believes that novelists of this period, both greater and 
lesser, did succeed in coping not ineffectively with the problems of their day; 
that in the novel there was an unbroken tradition of reflection on, and criticism 
of, current social conditions; that major writers provided a valuable ‘social 
leadership’ maintaining the values fundamental to American democracy ; that 
they did so—and for Professor Taylor this comes second—in works of enduring 
artistic worth. Professor Taylor describes the social and intellectual environ- 
ment (he is particularly good on Henry George and his influence), rescues the 
names at least of a horde of minor writers from a dusty and deserved oblivion, 
and gives elaborate studies of Mark ‘Twain, Hamlin Garland, Edward Bellamy, 
Howells, and Frank Norris. 

That such a tradition of criticism existed, that there was an asseveration of 
values challenged by the times, we must admit. And nothing in the book s 
more interesting than its demonstration of how firmly the criticism of the 
novelist-commentators was rooted in the inherited beliefs in Reason and the 
Perfectibility of Man. So Edward Bellamy could say that Looking Backward was 
founded on a belief in man’s ‘essential nobleness’ : Looking Backward was written 
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‘in the belief that the Golden Age lies before us and not behind us, and is not 
far away’. 

aril Taylor is least satisfactory in his estimates of the literary value of 
the works of his major writers; he is always over-generous. Thus Howells’s 
A Hazard of New Fortunes, though honest and sensitive, seems curiously 
remote and insubstantial, as though the work of an essayist, not a novelist. The 

of Looking Backwards | take to be particularly mistaken. Bellamy’s work 

is thin, not to say vapid, and excessively ‘literary’, achieving power only when 
the hero dreams that he has returned from the golden day Se 2000 A.D. to the 
primitive horrors of Boston in 1887. 

The title of this study is unfortunate, with its suggestion that the author has 
invented a literary category in order to write about it. Professor Taylor’s book 
deserved better. D. J. Gorpon. 


ents in Education. By Lane Cooper. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press ; London: H. Milford. 1943. Pp. x+178. 15s. 6d. net. 


Nearing the day of his retirement from the Chair of English Language and 
Literature at Cornell, Professor Cooper collects together several articles and 
addresses and draws the outlines of his courses (on Greek, general reading, Old 
English, Middle English, translations of the classics and of Dante, principles of 
literary criticism, Chaucer) which have stood the testing and bettering of time. 
Everything said has a quiet weight and a serviceable shapeliness. One’s mind 
pictures a fine English parish church long before p. 91 where Wordsworth’s use 
of the image is cited, as if in confirmation. As a man (one of the papers listed in 
the concluding bibliography concerns the local water supply) and as a teacher, 
it is clear that Professor Cooper has led a spacious as well as a busy public life, 
and that he has allowed no more slackness in his students than in himself: on 
p. 83 we read: 
The class [in General Reading] meets three times a week for one semester, and 
the members are held to the ideal of strict punctuality and regular attendance. . . . 
The higher virtues flourish in a soil provided by the lower. 
Again on p. 116 (A course in Translations of the Classics) : 
Punctuality in work and attendance is imperative. Under ordinary circumstances 
work that is behindhand will not be accepted. By an unexcused absence the 
student indicates his willingness to leave the course. 
There is so: about the book which recalls that twentieth-century classic, 
R. G. Colli ’s Autobiography. 
ei en wenine weceeee envennge cna compar af a Sask ete ienes 
be read by all university teachers of English. Criticism of Professor Coo 
theory and practice of University education must come from his prove ma 
endowments and experience. What may fitly be performed here is, briefly, the 
office of scribe : 
. - . no essential difference exists between discovering something new, that 
nobody before has known, or that everybody has forgotten, and learning some- 
thing that is new to you but not to others of your generation. Here pupil and 
teacher meet (pp. 30 f.: The Place of the Library). 
- » « we conclude that hours, days, months, and years are the medium of the art 
of life (p. gr: A Course in General Reading). 
. . . in the Senior year the students might take up the intensive study of one 
English poet, for example, Milton, for he needs no ‘antidote’, to use his own 
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expression. Chaucer needs an ‘antidote’, and so does Shakespeare ; both need the 
‘antidote’ of Dante or the like (p. 103 : A Course in Middle English). 
. . . take Gower’s passage on Medea as she circles round the cauldron . . . lines 
built on the repeated structure ‘Sometime . . . sometime’, and compare the 
similar in Shakespeare’s Tempest (3. 2. 141 ff.) and Coleridge’s The 
Ancient Mariner (358 ff.). . . . The discovery of such echoes from one poet to 
another can be made as interesting to a Sophomore as it is to professorial 
source-hunters ; all you need do is to let your clever Sophomore imagine that he 
found the likeness for himself (p. 108, ibid.). 

Human culture is continuous. Until you have read and meditated for some 
years, you cannot afford to bear very heavily upon what may seem to be the 
differences between ancient and modern times. As far as possible, give up the 
distinction between ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’, and substitute the distinction 
between ‘permanent’ and ‘transitory’ (p. 115: A Course in Translations of the 
Classics). 
too much, relatively, is said and printed on the ways in which teaching should be 
done, and too little on the actual working out of courses in which theory and 
practice are combined, and which have lived long enough to justify their living 
on (p. 125, ibid.). 

Few young lecturers are equipped with the wide scholarship of Professor 

, and not all the older ones who are seem to feed as squarely as he 

on the world’s great literature. For better or worse, English studies are now 
off on different tacks. GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


Poetic : An Essay in Education. By B. C. Dittz. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin and Co., Ltd., 1942; London: Humphrey Milford, 1943. Pp. 
xii+275. $2.00; 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Diltz, who is Professor of Methods in English and History in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, is an ardent lover of poetry, and an ardent educationalist. His 
book tries to tell us how important poetry is and how important it is in education. 
This is a laudable aim, and with much that Mr. Diltz says it is natural to feel 
strong sympathy. 

Mr. Diltz is further qualified for his task not only by his obviously wide 
experience of ‘teaching’ English in schools but also by his perception that 
literature is no mere literary affair. He knows, and indeed feels very strongly, 
that the imagination, to speak after the fashion of Coleridge, is the unity of a 
man’s t, feelings, and actions, and that therefore the impact of poetry 
upon us is an impact on our lives as human beings; it is no belletristic elegance 
which adorns a life fundamentally indifferent to it. 

That Mr. Diltz should see this and, as I say, feel it very strongly, is a very 
aera But unfortunately for his book there is a sense in which he feels it 
too y- I mean that his feelings (or so it seems to me) run away with him, or 
at least with his intelligence, his judgment on a number of things, and not least, 
with his prose. If I proceed to criticize his book, it is not out of lack of sympathy 
with what he tries to say, but because I think that much of what he says is so 
Py apspe that it deserves a more sober and ordered statement that he has been 

to give it. 

Mr. Diltz’s first chapter is called ‘Poetry and Belief’ ; his second, ‘Experienc- 
ing Poetry’. He then goes on in the succeeding chapters to illustrate the right 
teaching of poetry or, as perhaps we.should say, the communication by the 
teacher of true poetic enjoyment to his pupils~- his third chapter, for example, 
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shows how he thinks a teacher can usefully treat of Keats’s “To Autumn’ with a 
class of children. Now it is clear that in his opening chapters, which take up 
some seventy pages of the book, Mr. Diltz is dealing with very large and very 
grave issues, and he could hardly have been expected to treat them adequately in 
the space he allows. Had Mr. Diltz been content to make a brief and confessedly 
dogmatic statement of what he believed about poetry, a critical credo, we could 
hardly, I think, have complained. But what he does give is neither this nor a 
reasoned defence of his point of view. We have instead an excited and turgid 
affirmation of his own beliefs, long quotations from authors of whom he approves 
(T. E. Hulme and Maritain are among the masters), and very contemptuous. 
attacks on those who do not think as he does but whose point of view he is at no 
pains to set out with any detachment or fairness of mind ; and in no way is the 
whole bound together with any noticeable attempt at rigour in argument. I may 
perhaps illustrate the temperature of Mr. Diltz’s work by remarking on some of 
his terms of abuse. Mr. Diltz is a Christian and a Royalist ; he is not a socialist, 
he is not a pacifist. The man who is capable of suggesting to Mr. Diltz, however 
mildly, that ‘a narrow eclesiastical culture’ might be worse than ‘a broad secular 
culture’ is dubbed ‘a quibbler’ (p. 22); a young man who did not feel Mr. 
Diltz’s enthusiasm for He Fell Among Thieves’ is referred to as ‘this pacifist’ 
(p. 147); those who are attached to what Mr. Diltz calls Progressivism are called 
‘these clowns’ (p. 24). Now I am not myself an unbeliever, a socialist, or a 
pacifist ; and if I were convinced that a first-class row were absolutely necessary, I 
should be on Mr. Diltz’s side in the brickbat-throwing. All the same, if man is 
indeed, as Mr. Diltz is very confident in asserting, a creature of Original Sin, 
I think we ought to put up with its manifestations with a certain phlegm ; and I 
am bound to say that this kind of violent abuse is not to the credit of Mr. Diltz’s 
Christianity, Royalism, love of poetry or educational zeal. I think also that 
although pacifism is mistaken, it may, and not infrequently does, represent the 
considered opinion of men who have thought long and seriously about the 
present plight and future of the world. Mr. Diltz’s experience of pacifists may 
have been unhappy ; but even so, if he could hardly respect the men, he might, if 
only as a student of English, have respected the word and declined to turn it into 
a term of unreasoning abuse. 

To this I add that in general the effect on me of Mr. Diltz’s violent presenta- 
tion of his beliefs is to give me the impression of a man profoundly uncertain of 
himself and his point of view. This may, should this review happen to come to 
his notice, surprise him ; but I record my feeling, and with the friendliest inten- 
tion. Mr. Diltz’s opening chapter reminds me of a good deal of writing in these 
days by men (whether he is one of their number or not I do not know) who have 
suddenly come to some perception of the depth and power of Christianity but 
not to the perception that Christianity, though new to them, is not a new thing, 
and that it is an old wine which has its peculiar dangers for new vessels. 

This is not the place to discuss the truth or falsity of Mr. Diltz’s religious and 
political beliefs. I shall make only one observation on the relation of those 
beliefs to poetry. Mr. Diltz believes in the necessity of Christian dogma; he 
thinks that a return to dogmatic belief would be a good thing, if it is not indeed 
an essential thing, for the writing and enjoyment of poetry, and that in the mean- 
time to learn to love good poetry is to come to a state of mind in which the 
necessity of Christian dogma is likely to be perceived. But Mr. Diltz must be 
aware that there is no reason to believe that Shakespeare and Keats, of whom he 
talks so much, were or became Christians. What, in fact, has “To Autumn’ to do 
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with Christian dogma? So far as I can see, nothing at all. But if so, must not this 
give Mr. Diltz to think? Can he, on reflection, be as sure of his view of the rela- 
i to poetry as he thinks himself to be? 
observations on Mr. Diltz’s prose. On p. 97, speaking of the read- 
aare to a class of children, he asks: ‘Who should read the poem first? 
Te aricbty pupil, or the teacher who is unprepared, reads just the words 
without their meanings. If, of course, an experienced pupil can prepare himself, 
- may be some defence for such a practice’. In the second of these sentences, 
doubt, “both pupil and reader if they are unprepared, Mr. Diltz intends, no 
pupil and reader, if they are unprepared, read . . .’; but I quote 
‘oveabie also in order to call attention to the exaggeration in the word 
and in the phrase ‘words without their meanings’. Can Mr. Diltz 
qunaane ‘aeead them as they stand? Here indeed, he is concerned with a 
matter of which he can speak without strong feeling ; but under the stress of 
some feeling, he can write (on p. 33): 
The flying wheel of the world’s circumstance is never still. Along its spokes run 
the opposing forces that seek and flee the centre, and between them the restless 


heart of man to-day, as yesterday, shifts to and fro. The ancients moved along 
one spoke ; we move along another. Sometimes the swing is outward to material 


progress ; sometimes it is inward to spiritual serenity. 
What are we to make of this? 
I cannot, finally, forbear to say this. On p. 56, where Mr. Diltz makes the 
ie that in a good poem each word is necessary for the perfection of the whole, 
v= on to quote this o couplet which it seems comes from the pen of Professor 
E. Spingarn: “ae 
Each perfect in its place; and each content 
With that perfection which is being meant. 
The couplet, to say the least, hardly bears out the truth it expounds. Professors 
of English are not, I suppose, remarkable for poetic gifts, but I can see no 
reason why any one of us should megaphone this example of extreme poetical 
ineptitude in another member of our tribe. D. G. James. 


Stanford Studies in Language and Literature. Edited by Harpin Caraic. 
1941 (fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Stanford University). California: 
Stanford University. Pp. vi+-387. (No price given.) 

The twenty-six essays collected in this volume cover a wide range of topics 
which, with one exception, fall within the sphere of modern languages and 
literatures. The exception is Mr. P. W. Harsh’s survey of ‘Deeds of violence in 
Greek tragedy’, in which evidence is collected to show that the rarity of such 
ee ee ee or nee and tcting rather an 


zsthetic princip oe studies are represented by three articles— 
Mr. A. G’ Kenn Kennedy’s ‘Odium Philologicum’, recounting the chequered history 
of English I research during the past century, Mr. W. H. Davis's full 
and varied of familiar English (and American) figures of speech, and 


sooaes Ha aieaitined etcis, by Mr. H. Meritt, on ‘Some minor ways of 
word-formation in Old English’. In the medizval section Mr. C. G. Laird writes 


on ‘Manuscripts of the Manuel des Pechiex’, and Miss E. Rees on ‘Provengal 
Elements i in the 1 Vernacular lyrics of MS. Harley 2253’, the latter a 
subject full of which, unfortunately, are not fulfilled, the writer 
Souls cialis basa! to ekcal oasis, in coeneial and saying little 
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on the far more vital question of style, diction and verse. Mr. H. D. Gray’s 
examination of Willobie his Avisa, apart from a note connecting it with Peter 
Colse’s Penelope’s Compaint, leaves the problem of relations with Shakespeare 
and Southampton much as it stood before. Of more general interest, as a back- 
ground to Elizabethan social history, is Miss L. E. Pearson’s ‘Elizabethan 
Widows’, based upon evidence from Vives, prose Characters and the popular 
ballad; and reference should be made at this point to Mr. O. M. Willard’s useful 
analysis of Jaggard’s Catalogue of English Books. A scholarly article by Mr. W. C. 
Curry traces the evolution of Milton’s theories on the ‘Scale of Nature’ from 
neo-Platonic and patristic sources, at the same time noting peculiarities in 
Milton’s conception of matter and form in spiritual and material substances. 
Special attention should be drawn to Mr. M. D. Clubb’s excellent article—in 
many respects the best of the series—on ‘Criticism of Gulliver’s ““Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms” 1726-1914’, which provides not only an interesting record of 
changing views upon Swift, the man and the writer, but also a sound and 
judicious interpretation of this grossly misconstrued masterpiece. Interesting 
material has been assembled by Mr. E. Montague to prove the influence of 
Bishop Hurd upon Thomas Warton, and by Mr. A. E. A. Naughton to illustrate 
the literary opinions of Madame du Deffand. Mr. H. Eagleston, surveying the 
forces that have determined the course and character of modern literature since 
the publication of The Origin of Species, attributes all alike to the universal 
influence of science, allowing, however, that this admits of different and even 
converse attitudes of approach. ‘Wilhelm Dilthey’s analysis of Charles Dickens’, 
as summarized by Mr. A. Zech, apparently amounts to so much labouring of the 
obvious, and certainly would not incline us to place Dilthey as ‘leading literary 
critic of the nineteenth century’. Other subjects treated include ‘Goethe’s Faust 
in recent translation’, (B. Q. Morgan), ‘An American performance of The Cenci’ 
(A. C. Hicks), “Three articles from the pen of Charles Kingsley’ (R. E. Matthews), 
and ‘Diplomats in modern French literature’ (W. L. Schwartz). As is only to be 
expected, the contributions are uneven in quality as in length, but the average 
level is fully worthy of the occasion commemorated. B. E. C. Davis. 


Essays and Studies, Volume XXVIII. By Members of the English Associa- 
tion. Collected by R. W. Cuapman. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1943 (for 
1942). Pp. 83. 7s. 6d. net. 

For the current volume of Essays and Studies Dr. Chapman has collected a team 
which nobly upholds the traditions of the famous series. The feast which they 
provide is finely varied, and every dish is worth tasting. The most solid and 
satisfying fare is to be found in Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard’s study of Comus, Professor 
R. M. Hewitt’s essay on Sir William Jones, and Mr. F. Page’s interpretation of 
Matthew Arnold’s Balder Dead. Dr. Tillyard’s study is a most interesting con- 
tribution to Miltonic criticism. Thomas Warton long ago pointed out that one 
of the two passages which Milton added to the original text of Comus when he 
revised it for the edition of 1637 alludes to Spenser’s account of the Garden of 
Adonis in the sixth canto of the second book of the Faerie Queene. It is in these 
two passages, and particularly in the lyrical speech which refers to the Garden 
of Adonis, that Dr. Tillyard finds the key to the meaning of the second version 
of Comus. Dr. Tillyard contends that structurally the Comus of 1634 is a univer- 
sity disputation on the subject of chastity of the same type as L’Allegro-Il 
Penseroso but more elaborate and more serious. The effect of the additions is to 
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transform the poem from an ‘unresolved debate’ into a philosophic myth with a 

and a solution’. Such a bald summary is, of course, a travesty of Dr. 
Tillyard’s subtle and richly suggestive argument. Of his many services to the 
in of Milton’s seep this study is surely one of the most valuable and 


ova Hewitt’s ‘Harmonious Jones’ is, perhaps, the most original and 
interesting essay in the volume. Sir William Jones, eminent as philologist, 
orientalist, —, and jurist, has been strangely neglected by literary critics and 
historians, and this essay is the first modern recognition of his remarkable poetic 
achievement and significant place in literary history. No edition of his poems has 
appeared since 1818, and his extensive influence on some of the greatest English 
sa of the early nineteenth century has been almost entirely ignored. Professor 

lewitt, in seventeen pages full of learning, wit, and critical acumen, sketches a 
brilliant portrait of the poet-politician-scholar. The quality of the quotations 
from Jones’s poetry may surprise many readers. A selection of his poems should 
be edited by Professor Hewitt, who is one of the few English scholars equipped 
with the knowledge of oriental languages and literatures necessary for the task. 
The relationship between Jones’s fine Hymns to Hindu divinities and Shelley’s 
poetry mentioned in the last paragraphs of the study suggests a fruitful field of 
research, which t commend itself to an Indian student of English literature. 

Mr. in his y on Balder Dead has achieved the difficult feat of throw- 
ing entirely new light on a well-known poem. Readers of Arnold’s poetry have 
regarded this work with respect rather than enthusiasm, as a commend- 
able but not very inspiring attempt to treat Norse mythology in accordance with 
Arnold’s theory of narrative poetry as expounded in the Preface to the Poems of 
1853. Mr. Page boldly connects Balder Dead with the religious and social 
criticism of Arnold’s ier life. This illuminating sketch, which it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Page will one day expand, reveals the poem no longer as a mere half- 
iment in epic form but as a vital link between the ‘natural religion’ of 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship and the liberal Christianity of Literature and 
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In a brief note Mr. L. F. Powell ge convincing reasons for supposing that 
Gaicec cats ty feat An first fifty-six volumes of The Gentleman's 
lagazine Samuel Ayscough and first published in 17869, is for the 
pany work tad Samuel Johnson. He thus adds to the Johnson canon a 
characteristic and interesting piece of prose 
Mr. N. R. Ker in his acute and et ae on ‘ ron “Aldred the Scribe” revives 
Wanley’s contention that the arne Gospels and on the 
so-called ‘Durham Ritual’ are Se ce died, and that the hand is that of 
Aldred the Provost who wrote the collects on p. 167 of the Ritual. To the argu- 
ments of Skeat and other modern scholars based on certain differences in the 
scripts, Mr. Ker opposes the contention that the similarities in the scripts are 
more than the differences, and that it was natural that a more impres- 
ee eee reenter eee oe Ceepels then that which 
used for the on the Ritual. His conclusion is that the glosses are almost 
the of one scribe, and that this scribe was the Aldred who wrote 
the colophon to the ( eter aera vee Hee ome event WO EE 
the 


aera on Be the Me. J. A. Chapman’s ‘Marching Songs’ in 
anes This is not a learned study but a sensitive 


appreciation ery the part played - Shakespeare’s sonnets in the imaginative 
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experience of a man who has lived much with them in the open air in Northern 
India. Many writers have contributed to Shakespearean scholarship; Mr. 
Chapman belongs to the happy few who have contributed to the enjoyment of 
Shakespeare's poetry. 

In his essay on “The Love Poetry of Thomas Hardy’ Mr. V. H. Collins has a 
great’subject, but he hardly does justice to it. Most of his study is devoted to the 
poems dealing with Hardy’s relations with his first wife, ‘E. L. G.’, but the tragic 
quality of these poems is left unexplained. Mr. Collins’s most interesting sug- 
gestion is that Hardy’s tragic experiences (whatever they may have been) as 

ressed in these poems had a lasting and pervasive influence on his work as a 
whole. A development of this theme might throw new light on Hardy’s character 
and art. V. pe Sota Pinto. 


The English Hundred-Names. The South-Western Counties. By O. S. 
Anperson. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1. Bd. ET. Nr. 5.) Lund: 
G. W. K. Gleerup. 1939. Pp. xx+235. 10 Kr. 


The ish Hundred-Names. The South-Eastern Counties. With a 
Survey of Elements found in Hundred-Names and a Chapter on the Origin of 
the Hundred. By O. S. Anperson. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1. 
Bd. 37. Nr. 1.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. 1939. Pp. xvi+242. 10 Kr. 


With these two volumes, Dr. Anderson completes a comprehensive survey of the 
English Hundred-Names, the first part of which appeared in 1934. The work is 
solid and substantial, of the kind we have learned to expect from Swedish 
scholars. The collection of material is full and its interpretation marked by sound 
scholarship, independence of judgement and originality. 

Such a survey inevitably invites comparison with the work of other scholars 
in the same field. For seven of the counties treated in these two volumes, Dr. 
Anderson had before him the corresponding volumes of the English Place-name 
Society. Work on Wiltshire  aomping independently and simultaneously, whilst 
the Place-name Society’s volume on Middlesex appeared after Anderson’s work 
had been published. remaining seven counties included here have not yet 
received similarly full treatment, apart from the book of Fagersten on Dorset 
and that of Wallenberg on Kent. One might, therefore, have expected a certain 
unevenness of treatment, especially as the identification and interpretation of 
these names involves detailed local research. But Dr. Anderson’s patient persis- 
tence has avoided this danger. References to the meeting-places of the hundreds 
are rare and are found scattered in unexpected sources. More detailed work on 
these counties will probably fill in some of the gaps, as has already happened in 
the case of Wiltshire where the Place-name Society’s volume provides further 
information on the location of some nine hundred meeting-p At times, 
however, Anderson has gleaned what the Place-name Society has missed— 
occasionally, their material is complementary. Anderson, for example, notes that 
the Wiltshire Hundred of Melksham met at Woodrow in the thirteenth century 
and that in 1316 the hundred and manor of Melksham were held by the Prioress 
of . This is, no doubt, the origin of the unexplained alternative 
Woderewe alias le Quenecourt of 1408 noted s.n. Woodrow by the Place-name 
Society, which knew nothing of this as the site of the hundred court. 

In interpreting his material, Dr. Anderson attempts to account for all the 
varieties pe {at It is here that the real difficulty often arises, What im 
should be attached to one or two isolated forms which apparently have little or 
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no relation to the majority ? General agreement here is practically impossible and 
Dr. Anderson himself at times discards such forms without adequate reason, 
But his comparative material has enabled him to suggest a number of new 
etymologies, some of which seem to the present writer more acceptable than the 
old, if not actually definitive. The new derivation of the Hertfordshire Tring 
from tréo and a ‘tree-covered slope’, already proposed by Ekwall, disposes 
of both the philological and the historical problems raised by associating the 
name with Old Norse pridrungr ‘third part’, ‘riding’. Particularly interesting is 
the suggestion that the Sussex Ghidenetroi may mean ‘tree of the goddess’ and 
that Easwrith in the same county may mean ‘the thickett of the gods’. Hayton 
Hundred (Devon) may well be derived from hagporn ‘hawthorn’. But in view of 
the rarity of forms, all of which suggest hyrne ‘corner’, we cannot definitely 
Wibrictesherna in Essex as ‘Wihtbeorn’s thorn-bush’, in spite of the 
els adduced, especially as the second element of Baythorne, the only certain 
example of Pyrne, is never found without the t. Wonford (Devon) is derived 
from winn ‘meadow’ which does not account for the variation in the vowel 
between i, ¢ and u, of which j is least frequent. The suggestion that this was 
a aad a river-name and the parallel of Winford (Somerset) are dismissed 
i sufficient reason. For Uttlesford (Essex) a new etymology is proposed, 
wudu-les-ford ‘the ford in (or leading to) the wood pasture’. Ford is a very 
common element both in Essex and in hundred-names, but no other such triple 
—- occurs, nor is les found in any other Essex place-name. The treatment 
of Hinckford and Hedingham in the same county is not satisfactory. Zachrisson 
doubted the possibility of a personal name Hyda and suggested Old West 
Scandinavian Hedinn or Hidinn, which did account for all the forms, though a 
Scandinavian personal-name here is most unlikely. Anderson repeats Ekwall’s 
derivation from Ay@ ‘landing-place’, but does not cite the twelfth - century 
Ichelingeh({am) or the thirteenth - century Hicheli discovered since Ekwall 
and Zachrisson wrote, and ignores the later forms such as Hevenyngham, 
Hedni: Henni: , all leading directly to the modern pronunciation 
[hinigme . An original Hj dingaham will not account for these ; the combination of 
and hythe is curious, and it is difficult to believe in the existence of a landing- 
this point on the Colne. 

fifty pages are devoted to a survey of the elements found in hundred- 
and these will be found of particular interest to the topographer and the 
istorian. The hundreds met at some prominent hill or barrow, at an earthwork, 
or bridge, or at a site marked by a stone, a post or pillar or tree (including 
ash and thorn). Specific reference is sometimes made to the hundred moot, 
benches or orm on which the court sat (Shamwell, Dill), to the speech- 
i (Tun S re, etc.), to games (Ganfield), or to places of heathen 
urstable, Wodneslawe, Grimsworth). Some of the elements are 
of vague or indeterminate meaning and Anderson plausibly suggests that 
and stow here probably mean ‘meeting-place’. hdlse, found in the Suffolk 
and the Norfolk Clacklose, is reco only in the sense ‘pig-stye’ and 
scipen (Scipe, Wiltshire) in that of ‘cattle-shed’, neither likely meanings for a 
meeting-place. They may well, as suggested, have reference to a raised 

mound or platform for the moot and a shed or shelter for the hundred-court. 
Finally comes a dissertation on the origin of the Hundredal Division to which 
the attention of the historian is particularly directed. This is a summary dis- 
cussion of the material of the whole work and should be read in conjunction with 

the Introduction to the first volume. P. H. REANey. 
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The Letters of G. S. Gordon, 1902-1942. London, New York & Toronto: 

Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. xii+248. 10s. 6d. net. 
This sparkling volume contains the extant correspondence of the late President 
of Magdalen, selected, edited and prefaced by his widow with unfaltering dis- 
cretion and exemplary unobtrusiveness. The first is a love letter, extraordinarily 
mature for a lad of twenty-one, and the last, written to his old fellow student at 
Oriel and the Sorbonne, the Lord President of the Court of Session, within a few 
weeks of his death when he knew that he was mortally ill, jokes about an Office 
of Works definition of a brick : ‘It is a masterpiece of Civil Service pedantry. But 
I hate to think that I am helping to pay the salary of the definer’. 

This stretch of forty years covers a most distinguished career, and the little 
book enables the readers to tollow the course of it. Gordon had come to Glasgow 
in 1899 from Falkirk and had at once written essays that won the hearts of two 
aristocrats of learning and masters of style, J. S. Phillimore and Walter Raleigh, 
who remained his heroes throughout his life and who repaid his hero-worship 
with unfailing admiration. To them, at a later date, were added Charles H. Firth 
and Charles Cannan. Gordon went from Glasgow to Oriel in 1902, took firsts 
in Classical Moderations and Greats, turned aside from classics for a term to win 
the yaa © with a model essay on The Fronde, went to the Sorbonne and the 
Ecole des Sciences Politiques to study French historical method, advised the 
Clarendon Press regarding seventeenth-century books, edited the Oxford 
Magazine, won a Prize Fellowship at Magdalen in English, hastily cramming 
Anglo-Saxon for the occasion, became Professor of English Literature and 
Public Orator at Leeds University, returned to Oxford as Merton Professor of 
English in succession to Raleigh, was elected President of Magdalen in succession 
to Sir Herbert Warren, was Professor of Poetry, and, finally, an adroit and 
resolute Vice-Chancellor, mainly during years of war. In addition he was a 
popular company commander of infantry in the war of 1914-18, was wounded in 
France, wrote an official account of the Retreat from Mons and was for some 
time on the staff of the Official History of the War. His anonymous leaders to the 
Times Literary Supplement singled him out as a master of trenchant, allusive, and 
melodious English. He lived a life of rich variety and rare achievement. 

The letters reveal a man of generous temper, of whimsical and humorous out- 
look, of strong loyalties and deep human affection. He took a central view of life 
and abhorred faddists. The letters are, in general, very short, thrown off with 
nimble pen, much more like the flashing flight of the kingfisher than the noble 
swoop of the eagle. Their very brevity seems to explain why Gordon never 
settled down to the ‘oeuvre de longue haleine’ which his friends hoped he would 
write and to which he did not set his hand. Two groups of letters have a consecu- 
tiveness and body absent from the others. They are his accounts of life in Paris 
in 1907 when he was the pupil of Bémont and Benoist, and his letters on the way 
to Constantinople in 1919 when he went over the ground of the Gallipoli cam- 
paign to equip himself for his contribution to the Official History of the War. 
What strikes the reader is his alert eye and his ability to capture and imprison 
impressions. Parisian women ‘walk of course always rather differently: more 
chest and a kind of prize hen action, like Dame Pertelote in Chaucer. They move 
as if they were plumaged. . . .” Sir Max Beerbohm has noted the same pheno- 
menon in his recent Fenestralia—‘And yet they were one maiden, . . . in virtue 
of that erectly tripping gait which Paris teaches while London inculcates an 
unsteady slouch’. Gordon’s sense of style and sense of history and observant 
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glance might have made him a rival of Taine in his Voyage aux Pyrénées had he 
set himself the task. 

Two abiding memories remain—of Gordon’s courage when, in face of the 
War Office’s desire that he should remain at home on the staff, he insisted on 

ing to France at the head of his company at a date when an infantry officer’s 
chances of survival were known to be very low, and of his dignity and composure 
when he was informed of the character of his fatal illness. 

W. R. CunNINGHAM. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Landmarks. A Book of Topographical Verse for England and Wales. 
Chosen by G. Rostrevor HAMILTON and JoHN ArLotT. Cambridge, at the 
University Press. 1943. Pp. xvi+-236. 8s. 6d. net. 

Although the reviewer has only space for a short notice, he heartily recommends this 
Fo tether ah gpd er nih eo oma eran eee see > the fact 
er ee eee Senate eens aes Se Saale defined in their 
Preface : that is to say, they have included only such verse as describes particular, named, 
places in and Wales, and have excluded all verse, however fine, where 

the scene described, however English (or Welsh), is not actually named or identifiable, 
and all verse where, , although there may be a landscape, the is concerned rather with 
some mood it evokes or with some figures therein with the landscape itself. Much 
of the verse, no ne ae ae inction) is verse rather than poetry, 


but, if it does admiration, it nearly always interests or amuses ; and even 
the most learned prow will probably find here a great deal that he has either forgotten or 
not read before. J. B. Letsuman. 


Pathetic Fallacy in the Nineteenth Century. A Study of Chang- 
Relations between Object and Emotion. (University of California 
in English, vol. 12, No. 2.) By JosepHine Mixes. Berkeley & Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1942. Pp. vi+183-304. $1.25. 
Miss Josephine Miles discusses the f the pathetic fallacy and ! and philo- 
sophioa! implications since the eel lefiheenils caaibaey She Parmer por ineerntting 
conclusions on the meaning and origin of Ruskin’s condemnation, which, as she shows, 
coincided in time with the diminution of its by the poets and a change in its 
qa. In , as she also shows, ‘the af tes dediee an ladeieel coors — 
—‘illuminates 


a 


» Scott, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, oan the Pre-Raphaelites, Hopkins 
of their their work’; and she discusses in addition the varying views, 
ng agg ignorance of its history, a oe a 


A Newman Treasure. Selections from the Prose Works of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. Chosen and edited by C. F. Harrold. London, New York, 
and Toronto: Longmans Green & Co. Ltd. 1943. Pp. xii-+-404. 215. net. 
ee ee cree oe Oke Saat, See Peaheew Checks Prodait 

has prepared this volume of selections from Newman’s prose to offset to some 
extent the destruction by enemy action of almost all the luis ateth of Mewenen’> 
printed works in December 1940. The compiler’s aim has to assemble in one volume 
per ne dn vb re nay ge have wished to include, that is to say, ‘complete 
mereeror the understanding of some of the chief themes in Newman’s work ; and 
~ he arene reer es ce onese Bomenges ent ap sumngs seo salad tn bowwes and 
’, The arrangement within the sections is chronological, and therefore shows the 
growth and the changes in New>nan's thought and method and hs ‘inevitable movement 
toward the Roman Catholic faith almost from the first’. A brief and admirabie introduction 
helps to bring out the meaning of the selections and the significance of Newman's thought 
for to-day and to-morrow. eae 
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By G. D. WILLcock AND ALICE WALKER 


E.L.H., Vol. 11, No. 2, June 1944— 

Blenerhasset’s A Revelation, Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender, and the Kenil- 
worth Pageants (Ivan L. Schulze), pp. 85-91. 

The neo-classic lyric 1660-1725 (Catharine Walsh Peltz), pp. 92-116. 

The historic sense of Thomas Chatterton (Frances Schouler Miller), pp. 
117- 

Don Fuan in England (Edward Dudley Hume Johnson), pp. 135-53. 

A conversation with Browning (William Lyon Phelps), pp. 154-60. 


HuNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, Vol. 7, No. 1, November 1943— 
Newgate penitents: further aspects of Elizabethan pamphlet sensationalism 
(John Leon Lievsay), pp. 47-69. 
The repentance motif examined in a number of representative works, especially 
Rowlands’s contributions to this pamphlet theme. 
‘The Harlowe Family’ by Joseph Highmore: a note on the illustration of 
Richardson’s Clarissa (T. C. Duncan Eaves), pp. 89-96. 


No. 2, February 144 
The Wandering Knight, Red Cross Knight and ‘Miles Dei’ (Dorothy 
F. Atkinson), pp. 109-34. 
and resemblances between the Faerie Queene, Bk. I and 
Cartigny’s Le Voyage du Chevalier errant (translated by Goodyear, 1581), and the 
bearing of the prodigal son parable on Spenser’s allegory. 
Hume’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1734: the biographical significance (Ernest 
Campbell Mossner), pp. 135-52 
Sidney as ‘the learned Solder’ (Lily B. Campbell), pp. 175-8. 
On Dudley Digges’s consideration of Sidney in the ‘proeludium’ to the third of his 
Foure paradoxes, 1604. 
Swift’s ‘Letter to a Very Young Lady on her Marriage’ (Katherine Horn- 
beak), pp. 183-6. 
Supporting Faulkner’s identification of the recipient as Deborah Staunton. 





No. 3, May 1944— 

Politics and economics in renaissance Commentaries on Genesis (Arnold 
Williams), pp. 207-22. 

Southey the schoolboy (Roland Baughman), pp. 247-80. 

Nicholas Breton’s Collections of Proverbs (Jean Robertson), r "4 em Res 

Joseph Highmore, Samuel Richardson, and Lady Bradshaigh ( 
Baker), pp. 316-1 +e 

George Romney : his Tristram Shandy paintings and trip to Lancaster (T. C. 
Duncan Eaves), pp. 321-6. 
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Tue Lisrary, Vol. 24, Nos. 3-4, December 1943—March 1944— 


The meaning of the Imprint in early printed books (M. A. Shaaber), pp. 
120-41. 

The yright of Hero and Leander (W. W. Greg), pp. 165-74. 

Two : Herbert’s Baripenthes and the Vaughan-Holland portrait of 
Sidney (William H. Bond), pp. 175-81. 

The in Jonson’s The King’s Entertainment (A. K. 

cllwraith), pp. 181-6. 
The two John Busby’s—a correction (W. W. Greg), p. 186. 


Mepium Agvoum, Vol. 12, 1943— 


‘As ake auctour seyth’ (H. L. Levy), pp. 25-39. 
the medieval poet’s attitude towards historical truth and Chaucer’s recogni- 
ton ofthe distinction between science and history on the one had poetry on 


Quiting by tidings in the Hous of Fame wpe C. Goffin), pp. 40-4. 
The equation of ‘tiding’ with ‘story’ significance for the interpretation of 


the poem. 
and the salvation of the heathen (T. P. Dunning), pp. 45-54. 
The date of the B-text of Piers Plowman (J. A. W. Bennett), pp. 55-64. 
Notes on Gnomic Poem B of the Exeter (Kemp Malone), pp. 65-7. 


‘Unnoticed manuscripts of Wyclyf’s De Veritate Sacre Scripture (S. Harrison 


__ Thomson), pp. 68-70. 
Middle English and Middle Dutch boye (E. J. Dobson), pp. 71-6. 
Robert Mannyng of Brunne in Lincoln (Ethel Seaton), p. 77. 


Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. 59, No. 5, May 1944— 


Mak and Archie Armstrang (T. M. Parrott), pp. 297-304. 
Saeiais Wie tien Geile Ghnds elnane to Ge edie Mee of the story than the 
version of the Towneley Cycle play. : 
The fire in Moby Dick (Charles Child Walcutt), pp. 304-10. 
— — Nano ag (Edward H. Weatherly), pp. 310-13. 
note on Freneau E. Gibbens 13-1 
vacate ee 
s of Martin Faber in Caleb Williams (Floyd H. Deen), pp. 315-17. 
The background of Philippe de Thaiin’s Bestiaire (Alexander H. 


32 =| 
sree schanh (Josephine A. Pearce), pp 27-9. 
pony dag wes Compton's Manin of agnanimitie, 1599, in the 


sethention nee Roger Cotton, printed and described in C 
Collectanea, snd in heting ete dn titan mt al en 


Parnell’s ‘Hymn to Contentment’ (Raymond D. Havens), pp. 329-31. 

Keats’s “To the Nile’ (D. W. Thompson), pp. 331-2. de 

A footnote to oor eee 1» Kanade (reamennes ¥. Sesty), Seely), pp. 333- 
Metrical and phrasing parallels 


Tourist’ (Robert A. Aubin), Pe. P. 324-5. 


* ‘and ‘Chevy 


An example of 1780, prior to the first cited in O.E.D. 
ma Shelley (Francis J. — P- 335- 
Republican, 7 April 1820, from Queen M: 


American language (Stuart Atkins), pp. ool 


reference, 1797. 
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Mopern LaNncuacE Notes No. 6, June 1944— 
‘Situation’ as a term in literary criticism (H. Carrington Lancaster), pp. 392-5. 
Sonnet structure in Chapman’s blank verse (Arnold Stein), pp. 397-403. 
Sterne and Sensibility in American Diaries (Roy Harvey Pearce), pp. 403-7. 
God’s ‘plenitude’ in the poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins (Samuel Kliger), 
pp. 408-10. 
Mill and Pauline: the ‘Review’ that ‘retarded’ Browning’s fame (Lewis F. 
Haines), pp. 410-12. 
Spenser’s Lucifera and Philotime oa E. Hankins), pp. 413-15. 
On the sources and significance of the names. 
A note on the formation of preterit-present verbs (Albert Frank Gegenheimer), 
415-17. 
Pearl: “let ‘lere leke’, 210 (Sister Mary Vincent Hillmann), pp. 417-18. 
Notes on some physical terms in the N.E.D.: corrigenda (A. W. Richeson), 


BP. 419-20. 
On certain terms used by Faraday and their significance. 





Notes AND Queries, Vol. 186, March 25, 1944— 
A note on the Penny Theatre Royal sheets (Charles D. Williams), pp. 159-60. 


April 22— 

Letters addressed by Eliza Draper to the Strange family, 1776-1778 (W. L. 
Sclater), pp. 201-4. 
Continued May 6, pp. 220-4; Vol. 187, July 1, pp. 7-13; July 15, pp. 27-33; 
July 29, pp. 48-54. 

Notes on Havelok (L. Whitbread), p. 204. 


May 20— 
A Victoriaa water-poet : - Paulin Hugget Pearce (Y. de Sola Pinto), pp. 243-5. 


Fielding and Bentley (T.C.C.), pp. 245-6. 
Johnson and Baxter’s Anacreon (R.W.C.), p. 246. 


June 3— 
Widsith and Schilling (L. Whitbread), pp. 264-6. 
A note on the Globe drama (Charles D. Williams), pp. 266-7. 


June 17— 
More Wilson cutis (Irene Mann), pp. 287-8. 
Scott and Henry Esmond (John Robert Moore), pp. 288-9. 
Coleridge: a misattribution (R. G. Howarth), pp. 290-1. 
No. 12 of the ‘Metrical Experiments’ in E. H. Coleridge’s edition. 


Vol. 187, July 1— 
ward Young, and Locke’s theory of perception (Peter Stubbs), pp. 14-15 




















Can it bs Beszning ? (Ed.) 8. 
rowning ’ 
A poem (‘Zermatt Chi Churchyetd’> fa The Times, August 30, 1866. 


August 12— 





Notes on Caroline Poets (George G. ning pp. 68-72. 
fetase m: a literary project (R.W.C) 
er: an overlooked poem (J. ela Wilson), Pp. 79. 
Lines ‘written in a Lady’s Prayer-Book’. 
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NOTES AND QuEriEs, August 26— 
Seven Anglo-Irishmen of the - rings ia H. Welply), pp. 90-5. 
Some notes on Barnabe Rich 





September 9— : 

Some unpublished letters of John Gibson Lockhart to John Wilson Croker 
= doer Strout), pp. 112-15. 

tinued September 23, pp. 134-7 ; October 7, pp. 163-5. 

September 23— 

John Travers—a correction and some additions (W. H. Welply), p PP. 143-4. 
Problems concerning the identification of Spenser’s brother-in-law. 


———— October 7— 
When did Keats meet Leigh Hunt? (Richard D. Altick), pp. 159-62. 


P.M.L.A., Vol. 59, No. 2, June 1944— 





Historical unds of Elizabethan and Jacobean punctuation theory 
(Walter J. Ong), pp. 349-60. 

The Pastorella in The Faerie Queene (Dorothy F. Atkinson), pp. 
361-72. 


Donne’s prosody (Arnold Stein), pp. 373-97. _ 

New light on seventeenth-century pronunciation from the English school of 
lutenist song writers (Evelyn H. Scholl), pp. 398-445. 

Lockhart’s Quarterly contributors (Myron F. Brightfield), pp. 491—512. 

William Morris and Keats (Clarice Short), pp. 513-23. 

George Moore’s revisions of The Lake, The Wild Goose, and Esther Waters 


( A. Gettmann), pp. at, 
A lost version of The Three (Irene Mann), PP. 586-9. 
Chain Moduli ot Genome (endl C. Dorian), pp. 
Shelley and a Hlaathe and Kors (HE. Sciegs), pp ant, pp. 591-6. 
Two notes on Hazlitt and Keats (H. E. B 
Southey’s visit to Caroline Werdsooth West 


599-602. 


Srupies In Puito.ocy, Vol. 41, No. 2, April 1 
Latin versus English : the sixteenth-century debate over scientific terminology 
(Francis R. Johnson), pp. 109-35. 
Kingship in renaissance drama (Ruth L. Anderson), pp. 136-55. 
2 oe 8 en seen Genes J. McGinn), pp. 


On the date of John Penry’s Appellation and Penry’s authorship of Some in his 


ands and E.K. 8 
ei cles of view of he e (Paul N. Siegel), pp . 201-22. 


source mig x Two Gentlemen of Verona (Dorothy F. Atkinson), PP. 223-34- 
Wotten’s Courtlie Controversie of Cupids » 1578. 
The fame ttc wittol in Giovanni Battista Modio and Thomas Middleton 
Allan H. Gilbert), PP- 235-7. 
The milieu of Comus (G. F. Sensabaugh), 
Swinburne’s use of Elizabethan drama pach at 
250-63. 


Jad (Kenneth Curry), pp. 


Callaway Spivey), pp. 


Recent literature of the renaissance (ed. Hardin Craig), pp. 265-369. 
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Srup1es IN PHILOLOGY, Vol. 41, No. 3, July 1944— 

Vincent of Beauvais and Chaucer’s knowledge of alchemy (Pauline Aiken), 
371-89. 

Donne’ ’s harshness and the Elizabethan tradition (Arnold Stein), pp. 390-409. 

Milton and Hobbes: a contrast in social temper (Don M. Wolfe), pp. 410-26. 

The sources of The King’s Tragedy (Dwight s and Helen Culler), pp. 427-41. 

Contemporary criticism of Lavengro: a re-examination (J. E. Tilford, Jr.), 
PP- 442-56. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, March 18, 1944— 
Killigrew’s Claracilla (F. S. Boas), p. 144. 
Juvenile drama (a Correspondent), p. 144. 
Notice of a Birmingham bequest (Phyllis Hartnoll), October 7, p. 492. 


March 25— 

Charlotte Yonge and Mary Coleridge (Jessie E. Chitty), p. 151. 
Replies from F. Algar and Georgina Battiscombe, April 8, p. 175 ; postscript from 
Jessie E. Chitty, April 22, p. 199. 

The text of Phineas Finn (R. W. Chapman), p. 156. 
Reply from Simon Nowell-Smith, April 15, p. 192; from Richard L. Purdy, 
July 29, p. 372. 


April 1— 
Medora Leigh’s daughter (Duncan Gray), p. 163. 
Andrew Lang’s works (W. M. Parker), p. 168. 


April 15— 

Michael Wood, Marian printer (J. F. Mozley), p. 187. 
Additional note, April 22, p. 199. 

Sheridan’s Robinson Crusoe (George H. Nettleton), p. 192. 

“Most busie lest . . .” (M. Willson west Pp. 192. 

Miss Braddon (Montague Summers), p 
Further contributions to Miss Breddon’s o ibliography, September 16, p. 456; 
September 30, p. 480. 


April 22— 
A line in Keats (Gerald Bullett), p. 199. 
*The feel of not to feel it’. 


A Southey manuscript (Bertram R. Davis), p. 
Doubts concerning the authenticity of the ‘Voyace to Brazil and the River Plate, 
1808-9" (T.L.S., March 11, p. 132). Reply, confirming the error, May 27, p. 259. 


April 29— 
The pronoun ‘its’ (C. L. Quinton), p. 211. 
In Musica Transalpina, 1597. 


May 
Playbills of ie ¢ Crummleses (M. Willson Disher), p. 228. 
Addenda, May 27, p. 259. 


May 13— 























William Beckford (C. F. Bell), p. 235. 
Reply, May 20, p. 247. 
Robin Hood (L. V. D. Owen), p. 236. 


cena 
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Times LiTeraRY SUPPLEMENT, May 20— 
Coleridge’s cottage at Nether Stowey (James Lees-Milne), p. 250. 
A Poe story (James R. Canny), p. 252. 
*The Narrative of Arthur Gordon _ of Nantucket’, 
Gissing’s academic career (Anon.), p. 252. 


May 27— 
Mrs. , Oliphant (Lucy Poate Stebbins), p. 259. 
for biographical material. 


oe aaa and Jt (Roger Lancelyn Green), ue ste. 
. Reply from W. Reeve Wallace, June 17, p. 300; addenda from 


— July 1, p. 324. 








: -'s ‘Poetical (Norman Ault), p. 2 
toetical Soop” (Norman Ault), p. 276.0 


June 10o— 
Busts of Pope and the Stanhopes (K. A. Esdaile), p. 283. 
Reply from Willard Connely, June 24, p. 307. 
————- June 
Gerard M “Hopkins ( (Gerard Hopkins), 
The date of his birth (28 July 1844). hy P- 399. 
se tes cf alonos Ganunty a0, 1790) 02 Pilg Baier wy ), P- 312. 
Be a ‘guna 20, 1759) to Philip Miller, and contributor to the 








July 8— 
Campbell he Panizzi (Sydney Jeffery), p. 331. 
William Barnes (George Every), p. 331. 


July 15— 


Keats’s as leap-rogging ( (Mabel A. E. Steele), p. 343. 
* (letter to Reynolds, 3, 1818; see 7.L.S., January 8, 





pedi P- 19). 


July 22— 

Shelley and Stendhal (Lewis eg - 355+ 
Suggestions concerning the Cenci T. W. Earp and G. M. Hort, 
July 29, p. 367. 


On Una. Rep rane em IP, $5. 
P. Witcutt and Kerrison Preston, August 5, p. 379; 
na hy smd gona August 19, p. 403; from W. P. Witcutt, September 2, 





nen 





July 29— 
Defoe’s on. (George Harris rm >. 3 x 
Request for information concerning the: bouts, with a view to a collected 


edition. 
Au Beardsley (A. E. Gallatin), p. 4 





August 
The Pyrrhus in Hamlet (C. R. N. Routh), p. 379. 
IP doer . W. Crundell, August 26, p. 415. 
aria Edgeworth (H. W. Edwards), 
Most Gaon os Life, 1931. ) P- 379. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, August 12— 
Locrine and Selimus (Kenneth Muir), p. 391. 


August 19— 
Gerard Manley Hopkins (Norman Weyand, S.J.), p. 403. 


Request for references to articles, theses, reviews, etc. 


August 26— 
Jane Austen’s backgrounds (C. F. Bell), p. 420. 


September 2— 
Richard Jefferies (Samuel J. Looker), p. 427. 


Request for material for a comprehensive Memorial Volume. 











September g— 

Harriet Martineau (Dorothy Margaret Stuart), p. 439. 
pap concerning the whereabouts of a number of anonymous works published 
in 1838-9. 


September 16— 

Saint Nicholas’s clerks (Gordon S. Haight), p. 451. 
On 1 Henry IV, 11. i. 

A friend of Pope’s (E. St. John Brooks), p. 456. 
William Rollinson. 








September 23— 
‘Pure serene’ (O. H. T. Dudley), p. 463. 

Reply from Dorothy Hewlett, September 30, p. 475. 
Preservation of manuscripts (Wilfred Partington), p. 468. 
The Miniature Theatre (a Correspondent), p. 468. 

Cf. T.L.S., March 18, p. 144. 





September 30— 





Keats Memorial House (S. J. Webb), p. 480. 
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House, reviewed, 88 

Dictionary of American English on Historical 
Principles, A, (Part XIII, Mingo-Outdoor 
Life), compiled under the editorship of 
Sir William Craigie and J. R. Hulbert, 
reviewed, 247 

Didot-Perceval, The, according to the 
Manuscripts of Modena and Paris, edited 
by W. Roach, reviewed, 161 

Diltz, B. C., his Poetic Pilgrimage: An Essay 
in Education reviewed, 332 

Donne, J., notes on, by Evelyn Simpson, 


224 
Dowlin, C. M., article on Sidney and Other 


321; The Globe Playhouse: Its Design and 
Equipment, by J. C. Adams, reviewed, 
313; The Law of Property in Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethan Drama, by P. S. 
Clarkson and C. T. Warren, noticed, 
250; The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608, 
edited by W. A. Abrams, reviewed, 316 
Dryden, J., article by R. J. Smith on 
Shadwell’s Impact upon John Dryden, 29 
in Education, by 


Education, 
L. Cooper, reviewed, 331; Poetic Pil- 


grimage: An Essay in Education, by B. C. 
Diltz, reviewed, 332 





Eighteenth Century, The Aesthetic Sense 
and Taste in the Literary Criticism of the 
Early Eighteenth Century, article by 
R. L. Brett, 199 ; ‘Candour’ in XV IIIth- 
Century Satire, article by Mary C. 
Randolph, 45; John Toland and the Age 
of Enlightenment, article by F. H. 
Heinemann, 125; Life in Eighteenth- 
Century England, Museum Extension 
Publication. Illustrative Set, Number 
Four, noticed, 251 

Elizabethan World Picture, The, by 
E. M. W. Tillyard, reviewed, 71 

Ellis, Hilda R., The Road to Hel, noticed, 
170 

Erasmus, The English ‘Enchiridion’ of, 1533, 
article by J. F. Mozley, 97 

Essays and Studies, Vol. XXVIII, by mem- 
bers of the English Association, collected 
by R. W. Chapman, reviewed, 335 

Essays in Criticism and Research, by G. 
Tillotson, reviewed, 91 

Everett, Dorothy, review by, 234 

Exeter. Book, The, Riddle 15 of, note by 
Jean I. Young, 304 


Fairy Tales, see Green, R. L. 

Falstaff, The Fortunes of, by J. Dover 
Wilson, reviewed, 315 

Fary Knight, The, or Oberon the Second, 
edited by F. T. Bowers, reviewed, 321 

Freeman, Rosemary, review by, 322 


Germanic, The Old, Principles of Name- 
Giving, by H. B. Woolf, noticed, 93 

Globe Playhouse, The: Its Design and Equip- 
ment, by J. C. Adams, reviewed, 313 

Gordon, G. S., The Letters of, 1902, 1942, 
reviewed, 339 

Greece, English Bards and Grecian Marbles, 
by S. A. Larrabee, reviewed, 246 

Green, R. L., note on Andrew Lang and 
the Fairy Tale, 227 

Greg, W. W., The Editorial Problem in 
Shakespeare reviewed, 73; letter on 
The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare, 
159 

Gordon, D. J., review by, 330 

Gosson, Stephen, A Biographical and Criti- 
cal Study, by W. Ringler, reviewed, 311 


Hamilton, G. R., his ed. Landmarks noticed, 
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Harrison, G. B., review by, 71 ; notice by, 
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Harrold, C. F., his ed. A Newman Treasure. 
Selections from the Prose Works of John 
Henry Newman, noticed, 340 

Hazen, A. T., A Bibliography of the Straw- 
berry Hill Press with a Record of the Prices 
at which Copies have been Sold, reviewed, 
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Healey, G. H., his Wordsworth’s Pocket 
Notebook reviewed, 87 

Heinemann, F. H., article on Fohn Toland 
and the Age of Enlightenment, 125 

Henel, H., his edition of Aelfric’s ‘De Tem- 
poribus Anni’ reviewed, 232 

Hill, A., note on his poem “The Actor’s 
Epitome’, by L. Hughes, 306 

Holyday, B., his Technogamia, edited by 
Sister M. Jean Carmel Cavanaugh, 
reviewed, 162 

Hone, J., his W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939, 


reviewed, 90 
Hooker, E. N., his edition The Critical 
Works of John Dennis, 1711-1729, 
reviewed, 168 
Hopf, C., note on ‘Strain at a Gnat’, 35 
Hoppe, H. R., note en Borrowings & rom 
Romeo and Fuliet in the ‘Bad’ Quarto of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, 156 
House, H., The Dickens World reviewed, 
88 
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XIII, Mingo-Outdoor Life), reviewed, 
247 

Hume, D., The Forgotten Hume. Le bon 


by, 33 

The Prose Style of Samuel 
Johnson, by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., reviewed, 
84 


Kirgate, T., 244 
sre at article on Pope’s ‘Essay on Man’, 


Landmarks, A Book of Topographical Verse 
Jor England and Wales, chosen by G. R. 
Hamilton and J. Arlott, noticed, 340 

Landor, Walter Savage, Some Notes on, 
article by E. K. Chambers, 147 
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Lang, A., Andrew Lang and the Fairy Tale, 
note by R. L. Green, 227 

Larrabee, S. A., his English Bards and 
Grecian Marbles reviewed, 246 

Leishman, J. B., reviews by, 162, 315, 316, 
321 ; notices by, 252, 

Letter Writing, The Art of, An Essay on the 
Handbooks Published in England during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
by Jean Robertson, reviewed, 322 

Lewis, C. S., A Preface to Paradise Lost 
reviewed, 79; see Stoll, E. E. 

Lewis, W. S., his edition of The Yale Edj- 
tion of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, 
Vols. 9-10, reviewed, 242 

Literary Criticism, The , a Sense and 
Taste in the Literary Criticism of the Early 
Eighteenth Century, article by R. L. 
Brett, 199 

London in Flames, London in Glory. Poems 
on the Fire and Rebuilding of London, 
1666-1709, edited by R. A. Aubin, 
reviewed, 166 

Low, D. M., review by, 242 


Maas, P., review by, 73 

Macdonald, H., article on The Law and 
Defamatory Biographies in the Seven- 
teenth Century, 177; notice by, 252 

McJimsey, Ruth B., her Chaucer’s Irregu- 
lar -E reviewed, 234 

Magnanimity and Charity, Of, by T. 
Traherne, edited by J. R. Slater, noticed, 
252 

Martin, L. C., article on Lucretius and 
‘The Rape of the Lock’, 299 

Menner, R. J., his edition of The Poetical 
Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn re- 
i 68 


viewed, 

Miles, Josephine, her Pathetic Fallacy in 
the Nineteenth Century noticed, 340 

Milton, J., Give the Devil his Due: A Reply 
to Mr. Lewis, article by E. E. Stoll, 108; 
A Preface to Paradise Lost, by C. S. 
Lewis, reviewed, 79; Milton's Literary 
Milieu, by G. W. Whiting, reviewed, 
163; Milton and The Puritan Dilemma, 
1641-1660, by A. Barker, reviewed, 
323 

Morison, S., his English Prayer Books 
reviewed, 236 

Mossner, E. C., The Forgotten Hume. Le 
bon David, reviewed, 240 

Mozley, J. F., article on The English 
‘Enchiridion’ of Erasmus, 1533, 97 
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Newman, J. H., A Newman Treasure. 
Selections from the Prose Works of John 
Henry Newman, ed., C. F. Harrold, 
noticed, 340 

Nineteenth Century, Pathetic Fallacy in the, 
by Josephine Miles, noticed, 340 

Novel, The Economic Novel in America, by 
W. F. Taylor, reviewed, 330 


Parsons, R., The Place of Allen, Campion 
and Parsons in the Development of English 
Prose, article by Hilary Steuert, 272 

Pathetic Fallacy in the Nineteenth Century, 
by Josephine Miles, noticed, 340 

Periodical Literature, Summary of, by Alice 
Walker and Gladys D. Willcock, 94, 171, 
253, 341 

Pinto, V. de S., article on Isaac Watts and 
William Blake, 214; reviews by, 326, 
335 

Place-Names, The English Hundred-Names. 
The South-Western Counties, and The 
English Hundred-Names. The South- 
Eastern Counties, by O. S. Anderson, 
reviewed, 337 

Poetic Pilgrimage: An Essay in Education, 
by B. C. Diltz, reviewed, 332 

Poetical Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn, 
The, ed. R. J. Menner, reviewed 68 

Poetry, “The Actor’s Epitome’, note by 
L. Hughes, 306 

Pope, A., Pope’s ‘Essay on Man’, article by 
J. , 286; Lucretius and ‘The Rape 
of the Lock’, article by L. C. Martin, 299; 
Alexander Pope. The Dunciad, edited by 
James Sutherland, reviewed, 327 

Prayer Books, English, by S. Morison, 
reviewed, 236 

Property, The Law of, in Shakespeare and 
the Elizabethan Drama, by P. S. Clark- 
son and C. T. Warren, noticed, 250 

Prose, The Place of Allen, Campion and 
Parsons in the Development of English 
Prose, article by Hilary Steuert, 272; 
The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson, by 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., reviewed, 84 


Randolph, Mary C., article on ‘Candour in 
XVI1Ith-Century Satire, 45 

Reaney, P. H., review by, 337 

Renwick, W. L., review by, 237 

Rhetoric, Francis Bacon on Communication 
and Rhetoric, by K. R. Wallace, reviewed, 
239 

Riddle 15 of The Exeter Book, note by 
Jean I. Young, 304 





Rilke, Rainer Maria, Selected Poems, trans- 
lated by Ruth Speirs, noticed, 252 

Ringler, W., his Stephen Gosson, A Bio- 
graphical and Critical Study, reviewed, 
311 

Roach, W., his edition of The Didot- 
Perceval according to the Manuscripts of 
Modena and Paris reviewed, 161 

Road to Hel, The, by Hilda R. Ellis, noticed, 
170 

Robertson, Jean, The Art of Letter Writing. 
An Essay on the Handbooks Published in 
England during the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, reviewed, 322 

Routh, H. V., review by, 246 


Satire, ‘Candour’ in XVIIIth-Century 
Satire, article by Mary C. Randolph, 45 

Scott, Florence R., note on Lady Honoria 
Howard, 158 

Seventeenth century, The Art of Letter 
Writing. An Essay on the Handbooks Pub- 
lished in England during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, by Jean Robertson, 
reviewed, 322; The Law and Defamatory 
Biographies in the Seventeenth Century, 
article by H. Macdonald, 177; London in 
Flames, London in Glory. Poems on the 
Fire and Rebuilding of London, 1666- 
1709, edited by R. A. Aubin, reviewed, 
166 

Shadwell, T., article by R. J. Smith on 
Shadwell’s Impact upon John Dryden, 29 

Shakespeare, W., note by H. R. Hoppe on 
Borrowings from Romeo and Juliet in the 
‘Bad’ Quarto of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 156; letter on The Editorial 
Problem in Shakespeare, by W. W. Greg, 
159; The Editorial Problem in Shake- 
speare, by W. W. Greg, reviewed, 73; 
The Fortunes of Falstaff, by J. Dover 
Wilson, reviewed, 315; William Shak- 
spere’s Petty School, by T. W. Baldwin, 
reviewed, 312 

Shirley, J., article by A. H. Stevenson on 
Shirley’s Years in Ireland, 19 

Sidney and Other Men’s Thought, article by 
C. M. Dowlin, 257 

Simpson, Evelyn, Notes on Donne, 224 

Sixteenth Century, The Art of Letter Writ- 
ing. An Essay on the Handbooks Published 
in England during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, by Jean Robert- 
son, reviewed, 322 

Slater, J. R., his edition of T. Traherne’s 
Of Magnanimity and Charity noticed, 252 
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, Rainer Maria Rilke, noticed, 252 
Spens, Jane, review by, 317 
The Evolution of ‘The Faerie 
"by Josephine W. Bennett, 
reviewed, 237 
Stanford Studies in Language and Literature 
(1941), edited by H. Craig, reviewed, 


334 
Steele, R., note on Steele and Chesterfield, 
by Rae Blanchard, 63 
Steuert, Hilary, article on The Place of 
Campion and Parsons in the De- 
velopment of English Prose, 272 
Stevenson, A. H., article on Shirley’s Years 


Tillotson, G. his Essays in Criticism and 
Research reviewed, 91 ; review by, 331 

Tillotson, Kathleen, review by, 329 

Tillyard, E. M. W., The Elizabethan World 
Picture reviewed, 71 

Toland, John, and the Age of Enlightenment, 
article by F. H. Heinemann, 125 

‘Tompkins, J. M. S., review by, 91 

Topography, see Landmarks 





Traherne, T., his Of Magnanimity and 
Charity, edited by J. R. Slater, noticed, 
252 


Walker, Alice, Summary of Periodical 
Literature, 94, 171, 253, 341 

Wallace, K. R., his Francis Bacon on Com- 
munication and Rhetoric reviewed, 239 

Walpole, H., The Yale Edition of Horace 
Walpole’s Correspondence (Vols. 9-10), 
edited by W. S. Lewis and R. S. 
Brown, Jr., reviewed, 242 

Warren, C. T., The Law of Property in 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Drama 
noticed, 250° 

Watts, I., Isaac Watts and William Blake, 214 

Watts, Isaac, and William Blake, article by 
V. de S. Pinto, 214; Isaac Watts his Life 
and Works, by A. P. Davis, reviewed, 
326 

White, Beatrice, review by, 247 

Whiting, G. W., his Méilton’s Literary 
Milieu reviewed, 163 

Willcock, Gladys D., Summary of Periodi- 
cal Literature, 94, 171, 253, 341 

Williams, H., review by, 327 

Wilson, J. Dover, The Fortunes of Falstaff 
reviewed, 315 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr.. The Prose Style of 
Samuel 1 


Johnson reviewed, 84 
Woolf, H. B., The Old Germanic Principles 
of Name-Giving noticed, 93 
Wordsworth, W., Some Letters of the 
Wordsworth Family. Now First Pub- 
lished with a few Unpublished Letters of 


Coleridge, and Southey and others, 
reviewed, 87; The Wordsworth Colles- 
tion Formed by Cynthia Morgan St. John 

- A Supplement to the Catalogue, 


compiled by L. N. Broughton, reviewed, © 


87; Wordsworth’s Pocket Notebook, ~ 

edited by G. H. Healey, reviewed, 87. 
Wrenn, C. L., reviews by, 68, 161, 232 
Wright, B. A., reviews by, 79, 323 


Yeats, W. B., 1865-1939, by J. Hone, 
reviewed, 90 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary, The Story of an 
Uneventful Life, by Georgina Battis- 
combe, reviewed, 329 

Young, Jean I., note on Riddle 15 of The 
Exeter Book, 304 
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